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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





I’ has been a good many years since our Secretaries of the 
Treasury have been given any cause for worry by the accu- 
mulation of a surplus of revenues over receipts. For many 

years such a surplus of revenues there was none. 
he aiamen over ‘It was with deficits not surpluses that we had to 
deal. But now again there is.a surplus of 
revenues. During the first six mouths of the current fiscal year 
that surplus was $21,000,000. During the next six months it is 
expected that the surplus will be at least double this., And un- 
less a decided change comes over the industrial situation, and a 
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change that it must be said is threatened by the imminence of 
financial. panic, which breaking must carry ruin and disaster 
into industrial fields, such expectations will likely be realized. 
For not only are internal revenue receipts growing steadily, as 
they invitably must with trade expansion, but importations in- 


| creasing, and bidding fair to surpass all’‘records, customs revenues 


Alarm. 










' 
} 
} 
| 


pur financial system, there will be a severe 


promise to still further increase. 


But this very promise of revenue expansion and accumula- 
tion of a surplus of revenues is causing alarm. For if such sur- 
plus, the money representing such surplus, be taken into the 
Treasury vaults, taken out of the financial marts, 
a strain must fall on the financial world such as 
men at the head of financial institytions, and who 
know the strain they are already under, dread, aye, feel with the 
deepness of conviction would make inevitable the collapse, the 
financial crash, that threatens. ‘‘ It is the unanimous opinion in , 
financial circles,’’ writes one who moves around the edge of those 
circles to gather substance and inspiration for his dispatches, 
the New York correspondent, ‘Holland,’ of the Philadelphia 
Press, \'‘ that unless Congress takes some action ‘hat will relieve 
the Treasury Department of the responsibility and remove the 
danger of financial stringency next Summer, the Administration 


Why the 


-will find itself compelled to accept one of two alternatives. 


Rither the Secretary of the Treasury will be compelled to buy 
vernment bonds at the market price or else the Administration 


‘must face the peril of entering a political campaign, in which its 


wn existence is at stake, at the very moment when, owing to 
netary stringency 
ntailing perhaps much more .dangerous resqjts than the brief 

nic of three weeks ago, while at the same fire there is a con- 
gestion of money in the Treasury’ Departmerm.”’ And this is 
written by one who is quite the reverse,of an aldgmist. 





Axp so does the: accumulation of a surplus oh revenues give 


| Mr. Gage ground for worry. He must prevent théaccumulation 


Markets. 


| now in the Treasury within the reach of Wall street. 


of such surplus in the Treasury vaults; he must not take the 
moneys that such surplus represents out of the 


on nica reach of Wall street. Aye, to stave off the 
threatened crash he is called upon to do much 


more than this. He is called upon to put moneys 
For the 


| speculative bubble has been so inflated, and inflated upon loans 
_ made upon the basis of moneys deposited by the country in New 


York when there was not demand for such money in industrial 
channels, that the drawing away of those moneys leaves the 
whole great bubble, supported on loans, in danger of collapse. 
Unless moneys can be provided from some source to take the place 
of the moneys drawn away, and so that contraction of loans may 
be avoided, there must be collapse. And sois the Treasury 
called upon while Mr. Gage is worried to find ways in which to 
respond. 

Thus it is that he has purchased bonds and paid out moneys 
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on account thereot to an amount equal to the total surplus of 
revenues for the first six months of the fiscal year ; thusit is that 
he is causing the deposits of the government with the banks to 
be increased by an amount equal to the anticipated surplus for 
the rest of the fiscal year. 


To put money behind Wall Street, support the speculative 
markets, he has done much. And yet the speculative cliques and 
the banks that stand behind them, have identified themselves 
with speculative schemes, are not out of troubled waters. Despite 
what Secretary Gage has done for them they remain under severe 
strain, with their future clouded with doubt. After the crash of 
stock values in mid-December and Mr. Gage’s announcement, on 
the morrow thereof, of a purpose to give support by increasing 
the deposits of public funds with the banks, bull 


Watchful of i : 
Wall Street's speculators plucked up some courage. For, as 
Welfare. reads a special dispatch to the Philadelphia 


Inquirer, a McKinley organ, acts such as those of 
Mr. Gage, referred to above, ‘‘showing that the Administration is 
watchful of Wall Street’s welfare are wonderfully influential in 
strengthening Wall Street’s confidence.’’ Yet all that Mr. Gage 
has done has not put strength under the speculative markets or 
given any assurance that such markets will not collapse. That 
which he has done momentarily checked the calling of loans, 
stopped the forced liquidation, halted the downfall. But the 
flood having its source in the rage of speculative inflation and 
threatening to overwhelm the financial world has not been turned 
aside. It has simply been dammed back to gather force, with 
the certainty that when the flood overtops the dam it will break 
upon the speculative world with accumulated fury. 

Of course, Mr. Gage, with all the resources of the Treas- 
ury, may toil manfully to build up this dam higher and 
higher, to prevent its overtopping by the flood. But the higher 

he builds the higher will he have to build and 


oo, the greater will be the pressure, and to his ability 
But in Vain. to build, give support to the speculative markets 


by putting out money in the Treasury there is an 
end. Every time he puts out money he will stimulate speculation, 
but by each degree that such speculation is stimulated will the de- 
mand for credit to carry it and money to back that credit be extend- 
ed. And it is from speculative inflation, a speculative debauch,that 
the troubles that confront the financial centers have arisen. 
the Treasury to provide means for the keeping up of that specu- 
lative debauch can therefor but postpone the inevitable reaction 
and result in making it more severe and disastrous when it comes. 
And while Mr. Gage is putting forth great efforts to save the 
speculators of Wall Street, efforts that but bid to be worse than 
futile in the end, he is winning popular antago- 
nism, bringing injury down upon the Adminis- 
tration. For, as says the Chicago 77ibune, 
staunch Republican paper, ‘‘a policy of governmental interfer- 
ence in financial affairs for the benefit of stock market speculators 
is not viewed with favor bythe public. It prefers that the Gov- 
ernment should remain neutral. This preference is shared by 
the Z7ribune. It believes it neither right nor expedient for the 
Government to attempt to bolster up a sagging stock market by 
exhibiting gross favoritism to a particular bank. It is too big a 
contract. The Government may be harmed more than the stock 
market is helped.’’ 
And the stock market itself is only being helped to a 
higher fall. 


Gets But Blame 
for His Pains. 


Let the stock of money in the New York banks be increased 
and they will build higher the inverted pyramid of credit. And 
it is upon this pyramid of credit that speculative rests. Without 
a broadening of this inverted pyramid speculative inflation must 
be impossible. So it is that with congestion of money in New 


For | 
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York, a congestion that inevitably follows indus- 


Speculative trial depression in the rest of the country, there 
Cycles and ‘ : é sa : 
Bubbles will come credit and speculative inflation. And 


following such inflation there must inevitably 
come collapse whenever there comes industrial revival and’a draw- 
ing away of money from New York to the industrial centers, a col- 
lapse that must injuriously effect industry, give a set-back to en- 
terprise, aye, lead to industrial depression and a starting again 
of a cycle of congestion.of money in the financial centers, infla- 
tion, collapse and again depression. 

Now, if we had a proper money system, regulated so as to 
maintain a stability of prices, collapse of speculative inflation 
would not be followed by industrial depression. As things are 
now such collapse and forced liquidation in the financial centers 
puts a strain upon the whole country, and producers being shut 
off from needed accommodation industrial expansion is put an 
end to to be followed by industrial depression. But if the fall in 
prices following on the cutting off of such accommodation, such 
curtailment of bank credit money, were promptly 
followed by the employment of the idle and the 
putting of more money in circulation, the trade depression would 
soon be put an end to. In short the industrial community would 
not suffer the continued injury from a collapse in the speculative 
markets, and a collapse consequent on a speculative debauch that 
it does now. Moreover, the basis for speculative debauches now 
found in the congestion of money in the financial centers, conse- 
quent on industrial depression, would not recur so periodically. 
Indeed, it would not recur at all. Into this phase of the subject 
matter we have gone at some length elsewhere and we need not 
follow it here. 

But it needs to be remembered that though credits are gen- 
erally expanded and contracted co-incidentally with the stock of 
money in circulation, that this is not an invariable rule and that 
although—if we firmly controlled the issue of money and were 
free to regulate such issue by the movement of prices—we could 
in the long run and in great measure neutralize the effect of any 
arbitrary contraction of credits by an increase in the volume of 
money, or a wild inflation of credits by decreasing the issues of 
money, that those who had the power to regulate the volume of 
credits would have power to cause, arbitrarily, fluctuations in 
prices, though not the power they now possess, and that to secure 
the people absolutely against the evil of speculative fluctuations in 
the prices of their commodities, the government must not only 
control the issue of what we now know as money, but of what we 
know as credits, really but another form of money. And this 
means that there must be a government bank ; 
that we must create a truly national banking 
system. This may sound like a far cry. But 
let us establish a postal savings bank system and out of such a 
truly national banking system will naturally grow. And with 
such a banking system, receiving and dispensing the moneys of 
the government, the question of the accumulation of a surplus of 
revenues over receipts, the danger of such accumulatiou upset- 
ting the money markets would not arise to trouble us. 


The Remedy. 


A Government 
Bank Needed. 


THE favoritism displayed by’Secretary Gage in picking out 
the National City Bank of* New York as a central depository for 
the internal revenue receipts of the government and an inter- 
Gage’s Favorit- mediary for the distribution of such deposits 
ismforthe Na- among the other national banks, and the ex- 
pe jong gay cuses he, or his apologists have to make for his 

action, we have elsewhere remarked upon. But 
this is not the only direction in which Mr. Gage has favored this 
bank. One of the most} luminous of financial operations that 
has come to the light of day, is that of the sale of the New York 
Custon House by the government to this bank. In fine the 
Treasury has made itself a party to a sort of bunco game to en- 








able the bank to beat the city of New York out of taxes upon the 
property which it has bought. 

Expanding, aiming to gain for itself a pre-eminent position 
among American banks, a position such as would give it alone 
control over our financial markets, make it the recognized leader 
in the banking world and master over the fortunes of our people, 
this bank planned for its future housing in a style appropriate 


Tein Sects to the place that it designed to occupy. The 


House Deal. 


old was offered for sale and purchased by the National City 


Government having decided to erect a new cus- | 
tom-house in New York and on a new site, the 


Bank for something over three million of dollars, with the pro- | 
viso that the United States be permitted to occupy such building | 


until the completion of the new custom-house, at an annual rental 


of 4 per cent. on the purchase price. And so it happens that | 
while the bank has purchased the custom-house, the United 


States continues to occupy it, and will for four or five years, pay- 
ing rent to the bank. 

And yet the bank which is receiving rental from the govern- 
ment has not been given title to the property. It has not been 
given title because of the purchase price, and by agreement with 
the government, $50,000 has not been paid. Asa result the pur- 
chase has not been completed, technically the custom-house yet 
belongs to the United States and as property of the United States 
is exempt from taxation by the city of New York. If the bank 
paid the remaining $50,000 of the purchase price and received 
title to the property, it would have to pay taxes thereon at the 
rate of about $72,000 a year. Not holding title to it the bank 
escapes this taxation though the property virtually belongs to it 
and the United States is paying rental for its use. 


Explanation: 


The president of the bank explains, indeed, that the pay- | 


ments of the government to the bank are not to be regarded as 
rental but as interest allowed by the government on the money 
deposited by the bank on account of the purchase. But it can- 
not be so regarded at all. Interest on such deposits the Secre- 
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Senate, 


they will certainly do unless, indeed, popular disapprobation of 
such transactions be such and so loudly expressed as to warn Re- 
publicans that acceptance of Secretary Gage’s excuses will not be 
good for their political prospects, in which event they may be ex- 
pected to turn upon Secretary Gage, drive him out of the cabi- 
net as a scapegoat, as an incubus too heavy for the party to 
carry. 





On Thursday, January 4th, Senator Aldrich, Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, called up the Currency bill re- 
ported by his Committee as a substitute for the House measure. 
Opening the debate he gave a resume of the pro- 
visions of the substitute, of their meaning, their 
effect. He spoke of the provision for setting 
aside a gold reserve fund for redemption pur- 
poses of $150,000,000 and ofthe provisions for keeping up the 
gold insuch fund—of the provision directing the Secretary of 


The Currency 
Bill in the 


' the Treasury, failing to keep up the gold in that reserve by the 


ordinary methods provided for, the exchange for gold of notes 
redeemed, and the gold in such reserve falling below $100,000,000, 
to issue and sell three per cent. bonds for gold to restore 
this gold fund to $150,000,000, and to do this as often 
as the gold in the reserve fund should be depleted to less 
than one hundred millions. But he thought it would not 
be necessary to sell bonds under this provision ; that conditions 
had so far changed since 1894-95 that he did not contem- 
plate a recurrance of any such demand on the 


. Treasury for gold as was then experienced. 
And the ordinary depletion of the gold reserve 


by redemptions could readily be made good, he 
had no doubt, by exchanging the notes redeemed for gold—gold 
that could be had in the general fund of the Treasury. For gold 


| would be so largely diffused in our circulation, constitute so 
| large a part of it that gold might be expected to flow into the 


tary of the Treasury has no authority to allow, and the payments | 
now being made by the government to the bank are under the | 


provision of the act directing the sale of the custom-house, which 
authorizes the payment of a rental for the custém-house, after 


to exceed a sum equal to 4 per cent. interest on the purchase 
price. Further, the bank itself holds the very money it handed 
to the government on account of the purchase of the custom- 
house, never having paid a dollar out of its vaults on ac- 
count of such purchase, but having effected settlement by a mere 
transfer of items, a mere opening of a credit on its own books. 
The sum, or rather the check calling for some three and a quarter 
million dollars and handed to the government by the bank in 
payment for the custom-house, was at once handed back to the 


bank for deposit for account of the government, such deposit, as | 


all government deposits, being secured by a deposit of United 
States bonds. 


Upon the reassembling of Congress after the Christmas re- 


Treasury in a steady stream on account of revenue payments. 
But speaking of the new refunding bonds, the issue of which 
the bill authorizes, of their advantages as a basis for bank circu- 


| lation and of the general provisions for encouraging such circu- 
| lation he declared that he saw no reason ‘‘why in time the out- 
sold, and until the new custom-house may be completed, of not | 


standing circulation should not equal the capitalization of the 
banks.’’ That is to say he saw no reason why the passage of 
this bill, with its provisions for encouraging the taking out of 
bank circulation, should not be followed by an increase in such 


| circulation of from $200,000,000 to $600,000,000. And such an 


increase we think would somewhat dilute our currency with bank 
notes, cause somewhat of a bank inflation which, unaccompanied 


| by similar inflation in the rest of the world, would inevitably be 
| followed by a drain of gold, put into working that law known as 


Gresham’s, betimes much quoted by our gold friends, that cheap 
money drives out dear money. And for our part we think an in- 
flation of bank currency would drive out gold just as fast as an 
inflation of silver money. And then while demands upon the 


| gold reserve increased gold would cease to flow into the general 


cess, resolutions of inquiry calling upon Secretary Gage for im- | 


formation concerning the custom house transac- 


Investigation. , nine 
tion and the arrangements for distributing the 


internal revenue receipts among the nations banks upon deposit 


until the government’s deposits with the banks had been increased 
by thirty or forty millions were promptly offered, in both House 
and Senate, by members of the opposition and as promptly ac- 
cepted by the Republicans who, whatever might be their wishes, 
could not afford to be put in the light of shutting off such in- 
quiries, hushing up a Treasury scandal. Besides, such resolutions 
only offer Mr. Gage the opportunity to whitewash himself and 
when he has done so it will be in order for the Republicans to accept 


his explanation as satisfactory and let the thing drop. And this 


fund of the Treasury on account of revenue payments, then it 
would be impossible to replenish such reserve by an exchange of 
notes for gold, then could such reserve only be replenished by 
the issue and sale of bonds for gold. 


But of the proposition for a refunding of our national debt, 
a proposition for a refunding of some $840.000,000 out of a total 
The Refunding $1,027,000,000 of bonds, bonds beating three, 


Proposition. four and five per cent. interest, with from four 
to nine years yet to run and commanding various 
premiums. These bonds it is proposed to refund into two per 


cent. gold bonds not payable for thirty years; the bill under 
consideration authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to give 
in exchange for the present bonds such two per cent. gold bonds 





at par and a gratuity in cash almost equal in amount to the quoted 
premiums on the old bonds. Indeed the cash payments it is pro- 
posed to offer are quite equal to the premiums ruling a few months 
ago. 

But the premiums on all classes of bonds it is proposed 
to refund now rule about three points higher than the bonus in cash 
which this bill authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to 
those surrendering their old bonds for new two per cents. at par. 
And this being the case it may well be asked what reason there is 
to suppose that bondholders will make the exchange when the 
government does not offer them the market premium for their 
bonds. The reason is that the new two per cents. will be likely 
to command a premium, and a premium of much more than the 
three per cent. which would equal the excess of the ruling prem- 
ium on the present bonds over the bonus that it is proposed the 
government proffer to those surrendering old bonds for the pro- 
posed new. For the present two per cent. bonds of the govern- 
ment payable in coin and at the option of the government now 
command a premium of two and a half per cent. and two per 
cent. gold bonds, not payable for thirty years, would certainly 
command a higher. And then this bill makes thesé bonds worth 
to the banks as a basis for circulation a full half per cent., more 
than any other bonds they can get, for it reads on circulation se- 
cured by such bonds the tax shall be one-half of one per cent., on 
circulation secured by other bonds a full one per cent. 


So rr is likely that present bondholders would close with an 
offer for their bonds such as the bill before the Senate proposes 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to make—an offer of 
new two per cent. bonds at par anda cash payment of only about 
three points short of the quoted premium on the present bonds. 
And if bondholders availed of such offer there would be perhaps 
as much as $88,000,000 to pay out of the Treasury, for such is the 
As Offering sum that it is proposed to Pay the holders of 
Relief to the about $840,000,000 of bonds for acceding toa 
Money Markets. Teduction in the rate of interest on their bonds, a 

reduction in the aggregate, but scattered over 
several years, of about $112,000,000. In other words it is pro- 
posed to pay them $88,000,000 now for releasing the government 
from interest payments during the next nine years to an aggre- 
gate of $112,000,0c00—that is, $88,000,000 in cash besides the 
premium the new two per cent. bonds may command. And this 
$88,000,000 Senator Aldrich declared the Treasury could pay 
without difficulty, for the cash balance was so large that after 
putting aside the $150,000,000 contemplated by this bill for a 
gold reserve fund, there would remain a balance ample for meet- 
ing a payment of $88,000,000 without so reducing the working 
cash balance as to cause any inconvenience. ‘‘ In fact,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ under present conditions and with the necessity con- 
fronting us of more promptly turning current receipts back into 
the channels of business, the payments suggested would afford 
welcome relief from dangerous congestion.”’ 

But where are the funds out of which to make such pay- 
ments? The Treasury, indeed, has ample funds for making 
them, ample after setting aside $150,000,000 of gold in a special 
fund, for the cash balance of the Treasury is upwards of $280,- 
000,000. But where are such funds, such funds as would be 
available for making these special payments? They are not held 
in the Treasury vaults; they are deposited with the banks. On 
the 31st of December last, $87,000,000 of the government funds 
were on deposit with the national banks, leaving but $195,000,- 
ooo as cash in the Treasury vaults. And if we set $150,000,000 
of this aside as a gold reserve fund, where do we stand? With 


$45,000,000 of cash in the general balance of the Treasury, not 
much more than a fair working balance, and this sum we are now 
rapidly depleting while building up the deposits in the banks. 
Where then can we draw the $88,000,000 to meet these contem- 
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And is this go- 
Ask the 


plated payments? Where but from the banks ? 
ing to afford any relief from dangerous stringency? 
banks. 


THE Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections having 
voted to report adversely on Mr. Quay’s claims to a seat in the 
Senate under an appointment of Governor Stone, of Pennsyl- 
vania—an appointment made after the legislature had refused to 
re-elect him, had, because of division into three 
factions, been unable to choose a successor and 
adjourned leaving a seat in the Senate vacant— 
has begun to delve into the case of Senator Clark of Montana, 
charged with having bought his way into the Senate. And the 
evidence goes to show that the charge is noempty one. Indeed, 
one of the ugliest of scandals is being dragged into the light. 
The evidence of resort to bribery on the part of the managers of 
Senator Clark's fight in the Montana legislature for the Senator- 
ship, is not merely circumstantial but positive, direct. In fact 
Senator Clark’s chief manager in this contest, and suspected of 
bribery on a monumental scale, seems to have fallen into a trap set 
to catch him. 

This manager was one Wellcome, a lawyer of Butte. As 
such he was known, and a State Senator, Whiteside by name, 
opposed to Clark’s election, and morally certain that a colossal 
attempt was bring made to bribe a majority of 


The Clark 
Scandal. 


Story of s 

at Assia the members of the Montana legislature to vote 
for Clark for Senator, resolved to uncover it if he 

could. Therefore, on arrival in Helena to attend the sessions of 


the legislature, he set out to win the confidence of Wellcome. 
And he succeeded in ingratiating himself with this gentleman 
admirably—so successfully, indeed, that Mr. Wellcome soon made 
him an offer of $10,000 for his vote and his assistance in securing 
other votes for Mr. Clark. Half of this was duly handed him 
and then he began to weave his plot for exposing Wellcome. 
He induced two feliow State Senators to lend themselves to the 
exposure. He got these two Senators to pretend toa willingness 
to barter their votes. Then Whiteside went to Wellcome, told 
him of these two Senators whose votes could be had for $10,000 
And Wellcome fell to the plot, he gave Whiteside, as his 
agent, twenty thousand dollars to secure their votes. Then the 
formality of these two Senators agreeing to sell their votes was 
gone through with and the money put in the keeping of White- 
side as stakeholder. For of course the votes must be given be- 
fore the bribe money is handed over. And then Whiteside, dis- 
covering a member of the House who had agreed to vote for 
Clark for $5,000, but who was dissatisfied with the stakeholder, 
induced said representative to request Wellcome to take the bribe 
money out of the first stakeholder’s hands, put it in the keeping 
of Whiteside as stakeholder. This was duly done. And there- 
upon Senator Whiteside arose one morning in the Montana 
Senate, charged Wellcome, as Clark’s manager, with an attempt 
to debauch the legislature, buy the senatorship for Mr. Clark, 
and in substantiation of his charges sent to the desk the $30,000 
put in his hands as bribe money. 

Great was the sensation, of course, panic was depicted on 
the faces of the Clark followers. But the well-bribed legislature 
soon rallied. The charge was brought against Whiteside that he 
had made his charges out of the whole cloth, that the money he 
had handed into the keeping of the Senate,-had not been given 
him by Wellcome at all, but by Marcus Daly, the copper king 
and bitter opponent of Clark, given him that he might make a 
dramatic play, bring opprobrium upon the Clark managers, de- 
tract from the strength of the Clark candidacy. And promptly 
did the Montana Senate vote to expell Whiteside, and then the 
legislature proceeded to elect Clark as Senator. 

But the end was not yet. Whiteside, his name blackened by 
the legislature, did not stand idle, nor did others. Proceedings 
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were brought before the Supreme Court of Montana to disbar 
Wellcome from practice. Before that court the whole case was 
tried out, the charges brought by Whiteside held to be sustained, 
and Wellcome by order of that court was disbarred. And now, 
before the United States Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, is the whole case being threshed over again. If the 
charges are again found to be sustained, and much substantiating 
evidence is being submitted, it will be in order for the Senate to 
vote to expell Senator Clark. Indeed, the Senate will disgrace 
itself if it does less. 


COMMENTING on a gift of Andrew Carnegie to Cooper 
Union, a gift of $300,000 for an endowment of a Department of 
Mechanic Arts, as a “‘ justification of wealth,’’ the New York 

Tribune remarks: ‘‘If Peter Cooper had not 
«« The Justifica- : 
tion of Wealth.” amassed a great fortune there never would have 

been a Cooper Union.’’ If, we might add, 
Rockefeller had never amassed a great fortune there never would 
have been a Chicago University. No, but there might have been 
a National University in its place, a university supported by the 
people, and in which there would be allowed greater freedom of 
thought. 

Now, with the amassing of fortunes in an honest way, and 
the giving of fortunes to endow colleges, educational institutions, 
we have no fault to find. We have only commendation for those 
who so amass and give. But we do say that the giving away of 
fortunes or a small percentage of fortunes amassed by taxing the 
multitude through the means of some perhaps dishonestly gained 
preference, discrimination, monopoly, is no justification for the 
accumulation of great wealth, wealth exacted from the people as 
tribute—no more of a justification than was the giving by baron- 
ial freebooters of part of their spoils to the church in the middle 
ages a justification for the crimes perpetrated, the injuries done, 
in the amassing of that loot. A Rockefeller, who has exacted 
millions from the people as tribute, cannot justify the methods by 
which he has amassed his millions by giving a few of them away 
toendow a University. Itistoo-much like purchasing indulgence. 
And here let it be said that if the government had called a halt 
upon Rockefeller in exacting tribute from the people, and exact- 
ing tribute by means of freight preferences extended to him by 
the railroads and a monopoly reared thereon, it could itself have 
taxed the people to support a University far more magnificent 
than any Rockefeller has created without adding to but greatly 
lightening the burdens of the people. Let no one flatter himself 
that the people are not taxed for the creation, the support of a 
University endowed by a Rockefeller. They are taxed and taxed 
not less but more because taxed by private hands and mainly for 
private profit. 


THE powers of Europe, no less than England, are keen to 
win and hold the friendship of the United States. For the peoples 
of the continent of Europe hate the British with 
a rancorous hate, as the British despise them 
and cross their plans; a great conflict is felt to 
be impending and in that conflict all want the 
friendship of the Great Republic. For as Britain 
feels the active friendship, the assistance of the United States to 
be vital to her success in such a conflict so do the powers of 
Europe recognize the passive friendship, the neutrality of the 
United States during such a struggle to be vital to their success. 
And so as Britain seeks to win the friendship and alliance of the 
United States the powers of Europe seek to gain that good will 
of the American Republic that will promise them the friendly 
neutrality of the United States in such a struggle. 

Thus it is that the powers of Europe, as England, are jeal- 
ous to give to us evidence of their good will and friendship, show 
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anxiety to please us, accede to our wishes. And 
so it is that all these powers have responded to 
a request of Secretary Hay with written assur- 
ances that in their spheres of influence in China 
an open door would be kept to the trade of the United States, 
that trade ir no way discriminated against by tariffs or other- 
wise and in ‘avor of their own. Thus it is that assurances have 
been given .o the United States that the powers refused to give 
to Englan¢ two years ago, even when her cabinet ministers blus- 
tered that the shutting of the doors in China to her trade, and at 
the instance of European nations, would mean war. Thus it is 
that Secretary Hay has won a triumph in diplomacy and won 
because all desire the friendship of the United States, all thought 
it worth while to please even at some sacrifice of pre-determined 


policy. 


Secretary Hay’s 
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SomE assume that though the peoples of Europe hate the 
British their hatred and distrust of one another is such as to 
make it impossible for them ever to join hands 
to attack the British empire. But the rancorous 
hate of the French for the Germans, the legacy 
of the war of 1870-71, is dying out. The paths 
of colonial expansion upon which France and Germany have 
embarked are cut across by Britain, who would make good 
her claim to be the only world-wide power, the undisputed dom- 
inator of the world’s trade, and jealously blocks their plans In 
Africa they may push conquests, establish colonies while they do 
so in a way that does not dispute the position of Britain as dom- 
inant power. But further than this they cannot go. If they 
attempt todo so it is to have Great Britain cross their paths of 
expansion. So these two powers with like aims find their aims 
blocked by Great Britain and are thrown perforce together. 
And Russia seeking to make her power dominant in Asia, as has 
Britain, clashes with the British empire, while old antagonisms 
instead of cooling become more embittered. And so are the 
seeds sowing for a continental alliance against England. That 
such will ripen into conflict does not follow, but the powder 
threatening an explosion is dry and only needs aspark to set it 
off. And the German Emperor, Europe’s great war lord, is the 
one man who prevents the touching of this spark by evincing a 
leaning toward England, though in so doing he is antagonizing 
the feelings of his own people. And in this state it behooves 
England not to further excite the antagonisms of the German 
people and increase the difficulties of the Emperor who, for 
reasons best known to himself, exerts himself to still them— 
give fuel to such antagonisms by unwarranted search and seizure 
of German mail steamers. But verily, whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad. 


Possibility of 
an Anti-British 
Alliance. 


UNDER the laws of war as laid down in the international law 
books, the captains of British warships have a perfect right to 
stop and search on the high seas neutral vessels which they may 
deem are bound with goods for the Transvaal and suspect of car- 
rying contraband of war. And if on search they 
discover contraband articles they have a perfect 
right to put prize crews on such vessels and take 
such to some convenient British port where the contraband goods 
may be seized as lawful prize. But under the more modern rules 
of war carriage of contraband does not subject the carrying ves- 
sel to forfeiture. ‘Fherefore a neutral vessel found with con- ~- 
traband goods on board and taken into some British port ought 
to be released as soon as such contraband goods, subjeet to seiz- 
ure and confiscation, can be removed. 

And now what is contraband? The first authority on inter- 
national law in the United States to-day, Professor Woolsey, of 
Yale, defines it thus: ‘‘ Contraband articles must (1) relate 
directly to the carrying on of war; (2) they must have a hostile 
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destination.’’ So, clearly in this British-Boer war, articles to be 
contraband must, first, be of war-like nature, and second, be 
manifestly bound for the Transvaal. Neutral nations have a 
perfect right, in war time as in peace time, to carry on trade be- 
tween one another in munitions of war, and a perfect right to 
trade with a belligerent in articles that have other than warlike 
use, articles of which non-combatants have need no less than 
soldiers. And such an article flour surely is—an article largely 
imported into the Transvaal in ordinary times, and Britain has 
no right to interfere with such trade. When she does so she in- 
fringes on the rights of neutrals. : 

It is said, indeed, that the flour that Britain has seized was 
the property of Transvaal subjects, was enemy’s property and as 
such subject to seizure. But is Britain going to resurrect an old 
harsh law of war buried by common consent? Once, indeed, 
there was proclaimed by international jurists a law of war that 

would justify such seizure. There was pro- 


ptt claimed the doctrine ‘‘ of enemy's ship, enemy’s 
v . , 
pnd ta goods; enemy’s goods, enemy's ship ’’—that is 


to say, that neutral goods on an enemy's vessel 
were subject to capture and confiscation as prize of war, that the 
finding of enemy’s goods on a neutral vessel subjected the ship 
to confiscation. But then came the more liberal doctrine that 
‘‘ free ships make free goods,’’ that enemy’s goods on the high 
seas, but over which floats the flag of a neutral nation, shall be 
consitlered as free from capture as if in the warehouses of a 
neutral land, under the protection of neutral flag, unless, of 
course, such goods be contraband, and the concurrently pro- 
claimed doctrine that goods of neutrals, though found on enemy’s 
Ships that might be captured, should not be confiscated as law- | 
ful prize of war but returned to the owners. And these are rules. 
for which Britain has contended, by which we governed our 
action in the Spanish war, by which all nations that would not 
make war more harsh, more destructive of the interests of non- 
combatants, more hurtful not alone to citizens of belligerent 
nations but of neutrals, must govern their action. Nor can 
neutral nations look unconcernedly upon any disregard of such’ 
rules in warfare, disregard that must injure the interests of their 
citizens, their subjects. Britain may be content 
to go back to the international law of the seven- 
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teenth century to find justification for her flour 
seizures, but as a neutral nation, whose interests 
are at stake, we cannot afford to let her take her rules from the 
law books of the seventeenth century, we must insist that cases 
arising out of seizures by British men-of-war on the high seas and 
in which the interests of our citizens are involved be settled in 
accordance with the accepted rules of the international law of the 
nineteenth century. And American flour bound for the Trans- 
vaal, be it in British bottom or neutral bottom ; aye, if it were in 
a vessel flying the Transvaal flag, if such a thing could be,-can- 
not be forfeited under the rules of the international law of the 
present as prize of war. Nay, not even if it be proven that such 
flour has been paid for by merchants of the Transvaal and is, 
therefore, their own property, can it be seized as prize of war if 
found in a neutral bottom, for a free flag makes free goods. 
Nor does our interest in the seizure cease if it be proven that such 
flour is the property of Boers, that the flour shipped from 
America and seized has been paid for. For if such flour can be 
seized, trade between the United States and the Transvaal in flour 
is blocked if not stopped, # market for our flour cut off. 


Tolerate. 


! 


WHEN the British Parliament assembled a few days after the 
outbreak of the Transvaal war, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
confidently announced that it was the Government’s belief that 
ten million pounds would cover the costs of subduing the 
obstreperous republics in South Africa, mere 


Britain and H 2 . ta : 
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clared that three millions of such sum could be 
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met out of the anticipated surplus of revenues over ordinary ex- 
penditures, that it was judged wise to raise the balance by the 
issue of exchequer bills, short-time interest-bearing certificates, 
provision for the early payment of which could be made by an 
increase of taxes at a later session of Parliament, if, indeed, a war 
indemnity imposed upon the Boers, or rather an after-war tax 
imposed upon them, for it is purposed to wipe out the republics, 
should not provide the means, and Parliament was asked ta 
grant and duly did grant authority for the issue of such ex- 
chequer bills. But this Boer war is turning out to be no such 
cheap job as the British took it to be. Instead of costing within 
ten million pounds, or $50,000,000, Englishmen who are not 
pessimists look for it to cost as much as $500,000,000. 


AND so comes the inevitable talk of issuing consols, bonds, 
to get the money to pay for the war. But why should bonds be 
issied ? What is it with which a nation carries 
on a war, supports its armies? Is it the wealth 
it may produce in the future? Is it with food to 
be harvested in years to come that it feeds its troops, is it with 
clothes to be made during the next half century that it clothes 
them, munitions of war that laborers of the next generation may 
produce that itsupplies them? Absurd! Yes, it is absurd, but 
if so it is not absurd to issue bonds for war expenses under the 
plea that a portion of the burdens should be shifted along to the 
shoulders of the next generation, shifted off our own shoulders? 
Such shifting is not possible. Might as well flatter ourselves 
that we can strengthen our forces by calling upon men yet 
unborn to enlist under the colors, go forward to the front, as to 
fancy that we can increase our present resources for carrying on 
a war by the issue of bonds. 

That with which a nation carries on a war, supports its 
armies in the field, is the wealth it can produce while that war is 
going on, and the wealth it has produced and stored up in the 
past. It is wealth in existence now, made now that Britain 
spends to carry on her war in South Africa. It is this that is 
contributed, and why should not every citizen be called upon 
to contribute according to his share? In times gone past 


Why Issue 
Bonds ? 


they were called upon so to do. But that was be- 
fore the invention of the modern bond system, a 
system conceived to shunt off the burdens of war upon 


the humbler members of society. For what means an issue of 
bonds to cover the expenses of war, an issue under the plea that 
it is putting off the burdens on to the shoulders 
of future generations, a plea that is mere /olle de 
rois, but which serves to so mummix the people 
as to make them easy dupes? It means the contributions the 
rich make to the war shall be repaid to them with interest out of 
the earnings of the many in future years. This is what bond 
issuing to get money to carry on a war means. It means this 
and nothing more, that the rich shall be reimbursed for their 
contributions. It means that the many shall bear the burdens, 
that the rich shall be relieved of paying their share of the costs of 
war, aye, may grow rich out of it. 

But if in raising money for the expenses of a great war 
the issue of bonds were avoided the tax rates would have to be 
raised mightily, raised more upon the property of the rich than 
they could stand? The rich, it is said, simply could not make 
the contributions that would be required of them. Can’t? 
but they do. In every war that is fought to a successful 


What Such 
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,conclusion, in every war in which bonds are issued they and the 


multitude do make the necessary contributions. True, they are 
reimbursed for their contributions, or given the promise of reim- 
bursement while the multitude are not. But why ought this to 
be? Is it not unjust, does it not make the burdens of the multi- 
tude, the burdens imposed by war, left as the legacy of war, more 
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grievous than they ought tobe? By a war tax of a mere tithe 
on the income of every person, rich and poor, in the United 
Kingdom, Britain could raise the money that it is now estimated 
will be needed for the South African war, and without so griev- 
ously burdening the multitude, as the war, with its legacy of 
bonds, bids fair to burden them. It is indeed likely true that 
the rich would make great complaint, great outcry against such 
tax. But perhaps if they had to contribute their share of the 
war expenses, and, like the multitude, without the hope of reim- 
bursement, the war would have an earlier ending. Aye, if this 
had been the accepted way of raising war funds the war, per- 
haps, would have had no beginning. 


THE TREASURY 
T IS an evil to take money out of circulation and lock it up in 
the Treasury. It has the effect on the vitality of trade and 
industry that bleeding a man has on the vitality of his body. 
Now, on the principle that a man is sometimes better for a bleed- 
ing, Mr. Cleveland, during his second term as President, did 
hold that it would be better for these United States to have some 
of its money drawn out of circulation. 
plethora of money in circulation. 
the congestion of money in the New York money markets and a 
The 


supply of money was so much greater than the country’s needs 
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For indeed there was a 
This he held to be proven by 


flow of gold to Europe co-incident with such congestion. 


that the people held their goods at such inflated and unreason- 
able values, and their stocks at such giddily high prices, that our 
foreign export trade was so restricted, and the sale by European 
holders of stock securities upon our markets so stimulated, that 
a balance of indebtedness was piled up against us calling for the 
shipment of gold in settlement. 

It was so that Mr. Cleveland and his supporters explained 
the drain upon our gold reserves. 
their products for lower prices than had been quoted for half a 
century, and stocks, save in years of panic, had not been cheaper 
for decades. 
dull, the whole country displaying signs of industrial weakness. 
But Mr. Cleveland, because money was congesting in New York, 
held that there was too much money in circulation, that the 
country would be better off for a bleeding, a drawing off of some 
of this money, the life blood of trade and industry, and pro- 
ceeded to act on his theory. 
of circulation and locked upin the Treasury, not that he par- 
ticularly cared about locking up the money withdrawn from cir- 
culation in the Treasury, for he did not, but because no other 
way was open to him. Indeed he would have much pre- 
ferred to destroy the money as it was withdrawn, and so that it 
could never have gotten back in circulation again. To take 
money out of circulation by exchanging bonds for greenbacks 
and Treasury notes was his desire, and persistently did he press 
Congress to give him authority to do this. 

Now, a fact it is that in the years 1894-95 and ’96, after the 
panic Of ’93, there was a congestion of money in New York. 
But while there was congestion there money was circulating but 
sluggishly in the channels of trade and industry. Indeed it was 
this very sluggishness that caused the congestion of money in 
New York, and there was this sluggishness because the fall in 
prices had taken the profits and life out of industry. Yet Mr. 
Cleveland and his supporters held that the congestion in New 
York ought to be relieved by drawing money out of circulation 
and acted on such belief. Clearly the better way to relieve that 
congestion would have been to cause the drawing off of money 
from the congested center and into the slnggish channels of 
trade and industry. That would have given relief without 
impairing the strength of the patient. 

When a man is taken down with pneumonia and he is 
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oppressed with congestion of blood on the lungs it is not wise to 
bleed him. This indeed was the old way of giving him relief 
when no better was known. But now the blood is drawn off 
from the lungs into the blood vessels of the stomach. And thus 
the patient is relieved without being weakened from loss of 
The blood which he has need of to build up his weak- 
ened vitality is saved to him. 

And so had the United States, in the years following the 
1893 panic, and when money was congesting in New York, need 
for all the circulating currency it had to build up its weakened 
industrial vitality. To draw a portion of that money out of the 
channels of circulation by locking it up in the Treasury was 
folly. It but retarded industrial revival. What was needed 
was to cause that currency to flow into the channels where cir- 
culation was sluggish. Or rather what was needed was the 
restoration of industrial activity, for it was only the inactivity of 
trade and industry that drove money out of the channels of 
industry and caused it to congest in New York. It was the 
trade depression that caused the congestion, and the obvious 
cure for such congestion was the removal of such depression. 
And this trade depression was caused by falling prices ; could be 
removed by rising prices—as it has been of late, with the result 
of very decisively putting an end to any feeling of congestion in 
New York. Anda rise in prices could be brought about by an 
increase in the supply of money—as it also has been—increased 
production of gold affording the basis for an increased supply of 
Yet it was in decreasing the supply of money and 
causing a further fall in prices that Mr. Cleveland and his follow- 
ers held a remedy for the congestion of money in New York 
should be sought. 

Now at present we hear no talk of congestion of money in 
New York; though there is entirely too much money in New 
York, and used as a basis for speculation, for the country’s good. 
Indeed there is much more money in New. York to-day, and a 
larger proportion of all the money in the country, than there 
was five or six years ago. But there is not so much money there 
as a few months since. Money has been drawn away and gone 
into circulation in the industrial channels. Industrial revival 
has brought this about. And of course this drawing away of 
money has much narrowed the basis for the speculative fabric 
that has been reared in New York. And this fabric not being 
shorn down as much as the basis upon which it rests the whole 
thing has been made more and more top-heavy. And so, though 
the banks of New York have to-day more cash than in 1894, 
and hold a larger proportion of all the money in the country, 
they feel the need of money much more than then. Then they 
complained of congestion, of there being too much money in the 
country, urged the issue of bonds to take up this congestion, 
take money out of circulation and lock it up in the Treasury, 
and their wish was met by Mr. Cleveland. And now they com- 
plain of the locking up of money in the Treasury, urge 
the release of money by the Treasury, through the pur- 
chase of bonds, through letting government receipts accumulate 
in the banks, while drafts to meet expenditures are drawn not 
against the banks but the cash held in the Treasury vaults—and 
their wish is met by the President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Gage. 

Further, it is not many years since a Democratic Secretary 
of the Treasury did just what Mr. Gage is doing now, and was 
much censured therefor by the Republicans. It is but a dozen 
or so years ago, during Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration, 
that Mr. Fairchild, Secretary of the Treasury, made the accumu- 
lating surplus of revenues over receipts, and his desire to prevent 
any withdrawal of funds from the money marts through the 
locking up of such surplus receipts in the Treasury vaults, an 
excuse for increasing the deposits of government funds with the 
banks. Thus he inaugurated the policy of putting government 
funds on deposit with the banks to ease the money markets, or 
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at least, as his apologists would say, to prevent the Treasury 
operations from making or in any way adding to a stringency in 
those markets. And what Secretary Fairchild did in 1888 Mr. 
Gage is doing to-day, only on a much more extensive scale. But 
the Republicans who called Secretary Fairchild to account a 
a dozen years ago have to-day no word of censure for Mr. 
Gage. And Mr. Gage is putting government funds on deposit 
with the banks to ease a stringency in Wall Street that is not 
the making of the government, not the result of the locking up 
of funds in the Treasury, aS some would have us believe, but of 
a whirl of speculative inflation in the stock markets. 

During the latter part of Mr. Cleveland's first Administra- 
tion Mr. Fairchild caused the doubling of the government 
deposits with the banks, an increase of public deposits from 
about thirty to sixty millions. And this increase of deposits was 
made to help the money markets. It was no new thing for the 
government to make use of the banks as depositories. For years 
it had so used them, but deposits had invariably been made, at 
least supposedly, for the convenience of the government, to 
facilitate the financial operations of the Treasury, the gathering 
together of revenues and the making of disbursements. But 
Secretary Fairchild caused increased deposits to be made with 
the banks not because the convenience of the Treasury required 
it but that the money market might be eased, borrowers assisted, 
speculative ventures upheld. And this was a new departure. 
Republicans, bent on making political capital out of it, just as 
even the gold Democrats would now make capital out of the 
action of Mr. Gage, criticised it harshly. Mr. Windom, who as 
Mr. Harrison's Secretary of the Treasury, succeeded Mr. Fair- 
child, censured this departure unreservedly in his first annual 
report. ‘‘ The national bank depositories have been and are 
useful auxiliaries of the Sub-Treasury system,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ but 
the deposit of public funds therewith to an amount largely in 
excess of the public needs,’’ and as his predecessor had done, 
was as unwarranted by the Sub-Treasury Act, as it was open to 
grave objection, for such deposit, he continued, ‘‘ necessarily 
involves temptations to favoritism of the most objectionable 
character. It makes the Treasury more or less dependent on the 
banks, on account of the difficult and delicate task of withdraw- 
ing the deposits when wanted without creating serious disturb- 
ances of financial conditions. It involves the exercise of most 
dangerous power by the Secretary, whereby he may, if so dis- 
posed, expand or contract the currency at will, and in the inter- 
est of certain favorites whom he may select.’’ 

And all these objections to the practice of depositing funds 
with the national banks to an amount largely in excess of the 
needs of the public service have as great force to-day as when 
urged by Secretary Windom. It is said, indeed, that Mr. Gage 
has no favorites, though he has picked out one great Wall Street 
bank, the National City Bank of New York, as a sort of initial 
depository for all the internal revenue receipts of the government 
that it is purposed to put on deposit with the national banks and 
as an agency of the government for the distribution of such 
deposits among the different banks qualifying as depositories by 
the deposit of bonds. In short, the National City Bank, a bank 
controlled by the Standard Oil group, and known as the Standard 
Oil Bank, is made asort of intermediary between the government 
and the other national banks. Other national banks may share 
in the increase in government deposits, but they must get their 
share of such deposits at the hands of the National City Bank, 
all the internal revenue receipts which it is proposed to use to 
build up the government deposits and ease the monetary situa- 
tion being first gathered into that bank and then distributed 
among the other banks upon the order of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

It may here be mentioned that the internal revenue receipts 
amount to about a million dollars a day, and by putting such 
receipts on deposit with the banks until the government deposits 
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are increased by thirty or forty millions it is intended to ease the 
money markets, For of course such receipts being deposited with 
the banks, and such deposits not being drawn upon to meet the 
expenditures of the government, such expenditures must be met 
outof custom receipts and, to the extent that such receipts are 
not sufficient to meet expenditures, an extent of from three to four 
millions a week, out of the money now in the Treasury vaults. 

Now this million of daily revenue receipts is gathered 
together and deposited with the National City Bank, and then 
by that bank, and upon the order of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, distributed among the banks entitled to share in such 
deposits. And those banks entitled to share are those depositing 
United States bonds as security. It is further understood that 
those banks that earliest asked to share in the increased deposits 
under the Secretary's offer and qualified for the receipt of such 
deposits by deposit of bonds before a certain date, are recognized 
as constituting a preferred group entitled to receive all the 
deposits until they have received all the increase in deposits 
that their respective deposits of bonds may qualify them to receive, 
and that in the distribution of such deposits each of such banks 
shall be entitled to share according to the proportion that the 
bonds deposited by it bear to the aggregate of bonds deposited 
by all the banks in this first group. 

Now, it is said by the apologists for the Secretary of the 
Treasury that it was but natural for him to choose the National 
City Bank of New York for the initial gathering together of 
internal revenue deposits, and as agent of the Treasury for the 
distribution of such funds among the other banks. For of all 
banks in the United States the National City Bank is the largest 
— having over a hundred million of deposits, almost double the 
amount owed by any other bank—and of all banks it held the larg- 
est amount of unpledged United States bonds, which prepared it 
to at once offer security for deposit of United States funds to an 
extent that no other bank could. And, further, it is said that 
from being made this agent or intermediary of the government the 
National City Bank derives no special profit, for although all 
the revenue receipts intended for deposit pass initially into its 
hands, it is only permitted to hold its share of such deposits. 
But between receipt of the internal revenue receipts on deposit 
and the distribution of such funds upon order of the government 
there is an interval, and an interval practically prolonged after 
receipt of instructions for the distribution of such fund by the 
methods by which such distribution is made, the giving of drafts 
that are not met by the National City Bank until returned 
through the Clearing House. And during this interval the 
bank has the use of all the funds deposited. In short, as such 
intermediary, the National City Bank is given the use of from at 
least two to three millions of the money destined for deposit with 
other banks, but which it holds temporarily as intermediary and 
can loan for its own profit. 

Moreover, it is true that as the Treasury increases its 
deposits with the banks it makes such portion of its balance so 
deposited more or less unavailable for a meeting of its needs. 
For money once so deposited the Treasury cannot get back at 
any time.” Nominally, to use such balances it simply has to 
draw upon them ; practically it can’t. For the Secretary who 
puts money on deposit with the banks to ease the money markets 
and bolster up the stock markets dare not draw for such money 
when the banks are tot in an easy condition. Unless he would 
bring a crash by the withdrawal of such deposits he must bide 
his time in withdrawing them. When the banks have not need 
for such funds he can draw upon them, when they have use, 
employment for them he cannot. Of course it is his legal right 
to draw at pleasure. But what would happen if the Secretary of 
the Treasury should draw.to-day upon the National City Bank 
for the seventeen millions or so of government funds there depos- 
ited? Obviously there would be precipitated a calling of 
loans such as would lead to a collapse in the stock markets. In 
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short, without precipitating a panic on the stock exchanges, a 
panic not unlikely to react on the whole country with most 
injurious effect, Mr. Gage could not now draw such deposit. And 
would he dare precipitate such panic, and if not can he be said to 
be free to draw such deposit? Can such deposit be said to be 
available for the purposes of the government equally with money 
inthe Treasury vaults? 

Obviously the making of such deposits ‘‘ involves the exer- 
cise of most dangerons power by the Secretary, whereby he may, 
if so disposed, expand or contract the currency.’’ But it is said 
in defense of Secretary Gage that he is not abusing this power, 
aye, that he is scrupulously observing it so as to prevent either 
expansion or contraction. His course, declares Mr. Roberts, 
Director of the Mint, ‘‘ has been only to prevent Treasury opera- 
tions from interfering with the natural course of business,’’ 
prevent the locking up of money in the Treasury consequent on 
the accumulation of a surplus of revenues over expenditures. 
But Mr. Gage has set out to do more than this. He has set out to 
unlock money now in the Treasury. The accumulation of sur- 
plus revenues since the first of the fiscal year he has more than 
used up in the purchase of bonds, and in now increasing the 
deposits with the national banks, increasing such deposits until 
they will amount to more than $120,000,000, what does he pro- 
pose? Is it only a deposit of the surplus revenues? No, not at 
all. The surplus of revenues is about a million a week, and he 
contemplates the deposit, has been depositing the internal reve- 
nue receipts coming in at the rate of five millions a week. In 
short, out of the Treasury, by a release of government funds, by 
an increase in public deposits, he is giving assistance to the money 
markets to an extent of about four millions a week, and it is his 
declared purpose to keep this up until he has given assistance to 
the extent of thirty or forty millions, until he has cut down the 
money in the Treasury vaults by from thirty to forty millions 
and increased the money in circulation by like amount. 

Now, if the money were gotten out in a proper way, paid 
out into the hands of the people, put out to be kept out, it would 
give a basis for a permanent expansion of trade and would be a 
boon to our people. But to put it out only to draw it again, 
and put it out through the banks, for use in the speculative 
rather than industrial centers, is to invite disaster, stimulate an 
inflation that must be followed by collapse. ‘‘ Experience has 
shown,’’ declares Mr. Roberts, ‘‘ that the superstructure of credit 
will adjust itself to any money stock, and that no matter how 
greatly the stock may be increased the pyramid of credit will 
grow cotrespondingly.’’ And as that superstructure of credit 
grows so will speculation grow, so will the demand for loans at 
the hands of the banks grow, so an increase in the stock of 
money will not shake off stringency in the money markets, so 
must the artificial props, such as those put under the stock 
market by Secretary Gage, but carry it along to collapse. There 
has been a whirl of speculative debauch in the financial centers, 
and we must reap the fruits that have been sown. The penalty 
of such debauch must be paid, and unfortunately it will not be 
upon the deserving alone that that penalty will fall. But even 
as we write the word deserving we stop to ask if there are really 
any upon whom the penalty will fall that may not fairly be said 
to be deserving of it? Itis true that it will fall upon those who 
have had no part in the debauch, no part in the launching of 
grossly over-capitalized corporations and the floating of their 
securities, no part in the manipulations of Wall Street, no finger 
in the speculation—aye, have not so much as dabbled in Wall 
Street. It will fall upon the producing and industrial classes, 
fall upon the workman and farmer even as it will fall upon the 
credulous investors in watered securities, fall upon those, we 
repeat, who have had no part in the debauch. But such debauch 
these innocents, if they were alive to their duty as citizens to 
their country and themselves, could prevent. And if they suffer 
in the penalty of a debauch that they could have prevented but 
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did not, which it was their duty to prevent as citizens, they will 
have no right tocomplain. They will be but reaping the deserts 
of their failure to do their duty. 

But how could the masses of the people who must inevitably 
share the penalty of this speculative debauch have prevented it ? 
How can they prevent the recurrence of such a thing in the 
future? Ina word, by governing themselves instead of letting 
the speculative cliques rule over them. They should learn that 
rule by these speculative cliques is costly for them, far too costly 
to be borne. 
tive debauches, see wherein they have their start and remove 
such starting point. And foremost of questions: What gives 
speculation its start, its life? What but changes from conditions 
of health to unhealth, and unhealth to health in the industrial 
world? Therefore do away with these periodic changes and give 
stability to the industrial world, and the very bottom will be 
taken from under the speculative community. 
munity would then be left without anything upon which to 
trade. 

It is true that prices for securities on the stock exchanges 
are often forced up and down quite regardless of changes in indus- 
trial conditions affecting the value, the earning power of proper- 
ties upon which such securities are issued, But changes in such 
conditions and of the values of such properties are, after all, the 
only sound basis for changes in the stock exchange quotations 


They should look into the causes of such specula- 


For that com- 


for securities that represent such properties, and quotations in 
general will run up with improved industrial conditions and 
increased earnings of railroad, industrial and other properties 
upon which securities dealt with on the stock exchanges have 
been issued, and run down with trade depression and decreasing 
Yet trade depression will of itself 
prepare the soil for the sowing of a whirl of speculation such as 
will inevitably end in collapse and bring again in the wake of 
such collapse industrial depression. 
there will set in a flow of money from the industrial to the finan- 
cial centers—a flow accelerated with us by our national banking 
laws which permit the banks of all the country outside of New 
York, and save the banks of Chicago and St. Louis, classified like 
New York as Central Reserve Cities, to count their deposits 
with the New York banks, deposits upon which they draw 
interest, as part of their reserves which the national bank act 
requires them to hold. And money thus flowing into the finan- 
cial centers, becoming congested there as the result of the indus- 
trial stagnation in the industrial world, interest rates fall to 
almost nominal figures. 
and carry stocks, easy to set under way a speculative boom. 
And as this boom gets under way, as men see others who have 
bought stocks winning apparent fortunes, for the most part on 
paper, without effort, as they begin to dream of winning for- 
tunes for themselves over night and get enthused with the spirit 
of speculation, a spirit disastrously contagious, opportunities for 
launching new corporations, floating securities of fictitious value, . 
getting good dollars from the people for securities of little real 
value ripen. If then, in the midst of this speculative fever there 
comes an industrial awakening, such as we have of late experi- 
enced, an awakening leading to increased earnings by industrial 
enterprises and railroad companies, throwing added value of a 
real kind into the securities of such corporations, the effect may 
at first be but to stimulate the wave of speculation. But as this 
wave rolls on and higher the greater will be the fabric of credit, of 
loans by the banks, needed to carryit. And the industrial 
awakening causing a drain of money away from the financial 
centers and to the industrial the banks that have upheld the 
speculative movement will be hard pressed to continue support. 
In the end they will be constrained to call in loans, narrow the 
fabric of credit which they have extended and then will follow 
collapse of the speculative wave. »* 

And now how can we prevent the rolling up and back of such 


earnings of such properties. 


For with trade depression 


Consequently it becomes easy to buy 
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speculative waves? Clearly by giving stability to industry. And 
this we can do by regulating the supply of money so as to give 
stability to prices. With such stability there would be no changes 
from conditions of health to unhealth in the industrial world ; 
no periddic industrial depressions such as drive money into the 
financial centers and prepare the way for a speculative debauch. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE CORRESPONDENCE. 
W" CLIP from the columns of the Enterprise, Bloomfield, 

Mo., the following instructive correspondence concerning 

the plans of the Fusionists. We may preface this corre- 
spondence by the remark that the meeting called as below in the 
interest of the candidacy of Mr. Bryan, resolved that, Omaha 
agreement to the contrary, the national convention of the Peo- 
ples party should be held at the same time aud place as the Demo- 
ocratic, that to hold it earlier would jeopardize the chances of Mr. 
Bryan before the Democratic convention, for such convention 
would not like to be put in the position of appearing to nominate 
Mr. Bryan at the dictation of the Peoples party, and further 
resolved to make united effort to bring about the calling of the 
Peoples Party National Convention for the same date that may 
be fixed for the meeting of the Democratic. 

LINCOLN, Neb., December 16, 1899. 

Dr. DeWitt Eskew, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

DEAR Sirk :—There is to be a meeting of the State Central Committee 
of the Peoples Party at Lincoln, January 4 and 5. A number of the 
national committeemen of the various states are expected to attend. You 
are hereby requested to be present and participate in the deliberations, 
much of which will be devoted to national politics, mapping out our future 
action. 

Asa member of the national committee of Nebraska, I take great pleas- 
ure in extending this invitation to you and believe we can better be pre- 
pared when we meet at the call of the committee to transact our business 
with better results. Mr. Bryan will be here at that time and would be 
pleased, I know, to meet as many of the national committee as possible. 
There are doubtless some matters in connection with the work of the 
national committee that should be carefully considered—that of holding our 
national convention thirty days before either of the other parties is one of 
them. Those supporting Barker and Donnelly should not, in my opinion, 
be permitted to take part in the meetings of our committee or convention. 
I hope you will attend this meeting, where these matters will be considered. 

J. H. EDMISTEN. 


Mr. Edmisten evidently does not know his man, probably 
had been misinformed. Following is Dr. Eskew’s reply : 
POPLAR BLUFF, Mo., December 24, 1899. 
J. H. Edmisten, Esq., Lincoln, Neb,‘ 

DEAR SiR :—Yours of late date to hand and contents noted. In reply 
will say that I cannot take part in the meeting of your state committee, as 
I understand it will be a Democratic metting, and I was elected a member 
of the national committee of Missouri as a Populist; and for that reason, 
if no other, I could not and will not betray the confidence placed in me by 
the Populists of Missouri by taking part in a meeting that I believe is called 
for the benefit of the Democratic party. 

You say that those supporting Barker and Donnelly should not, in your 
opinion, be permitted to take part in the meeting of your committee or con- 
vention, 

Well, I think so myself, and I want you to see to it that no Populists 
are permitted in your meeting, for they have no business there. 

Many free countries have lost their liberty by and through corruption, 
and ours may lose hers, for at this time the political corruption is sweeping 
over the land, and on its bosom are riding, like demons on the waters of 
hell, the imps of the evil spirit, fiendishly torturing and tormenting all 
those who dare resist its destroying course. 

Very truly yours, 
DEWITT ESKEW, 
Member P. P. National Committee. 


Florida— Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to Jack- 
sonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New York 
and Philadelphia February 6. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pull- 
man accommodations (one berth), and meals en route in both 
directions while traveling on the special train, will be sold at 
the following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Harris- 
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burg, Baltimore and Washington, $48.00; 
and at proportionate rates from other points. 
For tickets, itineraries and other information apply to ticket 
agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; B. Cour- 
laender, Jr., Passenger Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent, Southeastern District, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Thomas E. Watt, Passenger Agent, Western Dis- 
trict, Pittsburg, Pa., or to George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel phia.—Ado?. 


Pittsburg, $53.00, 


Mexico and California.—Forty-six Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad personally-conducted tour to 
Mexico and California which leaves New York and Philadelphia 
on February 12 (Pittsburg, February 13), by special Pullman 
train, covers a large and intensely interesting portion of North 
America. Mexico, California, and Colorado are a mighty trio in 
all that appeals to and fascinates the tourist. 

Stops will be made at San Antonio, Tampico, Guanajuata, 
Guadalajara, Queretaro, City of Mexico (five days); Cuernavaca, 
Aguascalientes, Los Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, San Jose (Mt. Hamilton), Del Monte, San Fran- 
cisco (five days), Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Chicago, and other points of interest. Fourteen days will be 
spent in Mexico, and nineteen in California. 

The ‘‘ Mexico and California Special,’’ an exclusive Pnll- 
man train of Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Drawing-room Sleeping, 
and Observation cars, will be used over the entire route. 

Round-trip rate, ¢xcluding all necessary expenses during entire 
‘rif, $550 from all points on the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
east of Pittsburg ; $545 from Pittsburg. For itinerary and full 
information apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broad- 
way, New York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J. ; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent, Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md. ; Colin Studds, Passenger Agent, South- 
eastern District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger 
Agent, Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. —Adv/. 


Cafe as Well as Dining Cars a Delightful innovation on Royal 
Blue Trains. 

The dining car service operated by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, on Royal Blue trains, between Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York, has been entirely revolutionized by 
the introduction of the café in the dining car. 

The cars are extra long, with café at one end, dining room 
at the other and kitchen in the center. The café is beautifully 
finished in plain quartered oak, with tables to match and movable 
wicker chairs. The flooring is of hard rubber tiling in colors 
and the windows are wide, affording an unobstructed view. = In 
the café a specially prepared menu is served a la carte, whilst 
the service in the dining room is table d’hote. The cars now in 
commission are appropriately named the ‘‘Waldorf,’’ ‘‘ Astoria,’’ 
‘*Manhattan”’ and ‘*‘ Savoy.’’ The café is particularly inviting 
to business men who make their daily trips between the metrop- 
olis and the capitol.—ddv7. 


California—Thirty-one Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvduia Railroad Company has arranged for a 
special personally-conducted tour through California, to leave 
New York and Philadelphia on February 27, by special Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping car and connecting at El] Paso with the 
‘* Mexico and California Special,’’ composed exclusively of Pull- 
man Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Drawing-room Sleeping Compart- 
ment and Observation cars, for tour through California, returning 
by March 29. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses, $375 
from all points on Pennsylvania Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents; Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn ; 
789 Broad street, Newark; N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Pas- 
senger Agent, Southeastern District, Washington, D. C.; 
Thomas E. Watt, Passenger Agent, Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa., or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia.—Aadvt. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Pre-Revolutionary History of the Colonies of New York 
and Pennsylvania. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, By JOHN FISKE. In two Vols. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. £4. 


John Fiske, who first attracted public attention many years 
since as a philosophical thinker and writer on scientific problems, 
and who later took up American history, on which subject he 
has been a prolific writer during recent years, is too well known 
to need any introduction at this late day. It is safe to say 
that no American who pretends to be measurably well read, 
or to have given any close study to the history of his country, is 
not familiar with at least one of Mr. Fiske’s several historical 
works, which, one and all, have met with unusual but not un- 
meritted success. And this being so it is scarcely necessary to 
say anything of the characteristics which mark his writing, for 
these are neither more nor less evident in the present book than 
in those which have preceded it. 

In the settlement of the American colonies one point in par- 
ticular stands out prominently, and as we reflect-upon its signi- 
ficance and effect it is seen to be of the utmost importance. If 
we turn to a map of the Atlantic seaboard and in our mind's eye 
locate upon it the original colonies, we see spotted along from 
Maine to Georgia settlements of English people, all but in one 
spot. We need not concern ourselves with the abortive French 
colonies in Florida nor the early Swedish settlements on the 
Delaware, for none of these had permanence nor exerted material 
effect on the future. So also we may pass over the French occu- 
pation of Canada, though for other reasons, for this of course bore 
very directly upon the development of all the other colonies to 
the southward. But at one spot there isa break. Right in be- 
tween the English colonies, completely separating those of New 
England from those to the south, we find the Dutch New Neth- 
erland driven in like a wedge as it were. Comprehend this ini- 
tial fact and we are in position to understand why New York 
has ever been largely distinct from the rest of the country. But 
in the early days its influence was even more pronounced than at 
present, not so much in that it was relatively more important 
than Massachusetts, Virginia, or later, Pennsylvania, for it was 
not, but because it was different in population, traditions and 
methods from all the other colonies. 

Yet the Dutch colony has never received the same careful 
treatment that has been accorded its sisters to the north-east or 
even to Virginia and Maryland. The explanation of this is 
doubtless to be found largely in the fact that New York has Leen 
commercial rather than schoolastic, and, failing to produce his 
torians of her own has been passed over by those reared else- 
where. But for this very reason it now presents a particularly 
interesting and instructive field for study, which Mr. Fiske 
enters and covers with great thoroughness. Indeed, of the en- 
tire two volumes only two chapters in the second are given over 
exclusively to the Quaker colony, all the rest except parts of 
the final one being devoted to the Dutch. We are not in the 
least inclined, however, to find fault with such apportionment of 
space. 

Mr. Fiske does not launch immediately into the history of 
the Dutch in America, but prepares the way for their coming 
and his readers to comprehend the colony when it shall have been 
established, by a review of the history of Holland and its people 
in which he throws emphasis on their national characteristics and 
takes particular pains to bring out the facts relating to Dutch 
kinship and intercourse with the English and their influence 
upon England. Here, as elsewhere throughout both volumes, 
he holds our attention and makes us think. There is one thing 
about Mr. Fiske’s writing which the careful reader cannot fail to 
note, sometimes with asuppressed smile of kindly indulgence, 
and that is the admirable confidence the author has in himself, 
with its concomitant, a doubt as to the equal learning of others. 
For example, we now discover that the famous explorer who 
gave his name to the ‘‘North River’’ was not a Dutchman, 
Hendrik Hudson, but an Englishman, Henry Hudson, in the ser- 
vice of the Dutch East India Company at the time he sailed into 
New York harbor ; further that he was not even the first Euro- 
pean’ to go there, having been preceeded by the Florentine, Ver- 
razano. About to speak of this man and his entrance into and 
description of New York harbor, Mr. Fiske remarks that ‘“‘the 
student of history gets accustomed to finding that the begin- 
nings of things were earlier than had been supposed. So many 
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famous discoveries have turned out to be rediscoveries that we 
become cautious about asserting that any event or achievement 
was the first of its kind.’’ There is truth and wisdom in this 
and a lesson that should be carefully learned by many an aspir- 
ing historian. But there is still another thing a writer of history 
should guard against and that is an influx of his personal pre- 
judices into his judgements and expressions. That this is diffi- 
cult to prevent is all the more reason for watchfulness. Mr. 
Fiske has very decided opinions on two questions, being in fact 
a rabbid free trader and an ardent gold monometalist. We are 
sorry to say that in several places he gives expression to these 
opinions in a way that detracts much from the seriousness and 
balance of his work. There is some repetition also, as where 
‘‘staple right’’ is twice explained (Vol. 1. pp. 162-210). 

But with these exceptions, and they are none of them of the 
first importance, we have said the worst. And now to return to 
Mr. Fiske’s handling of his subject. The comparison he draws 
between the English and Dutch colonies (vol. 1. pp. 219 to 226) 
is exceptionally well done. It gives the reader at a glance a cor- 
rect and intimate view of the differences that existed between 
them, where these differences originated and what they meant. 
To quote a sentence or two. 


‘*The migration to New England was a migration of communities al- 
ready organized in England; the parish, crossing the ocean, became the 
township, and in its relations to the powers above it, assumed a shape essen- 
tially similar to that which it maintained in the old country. Now the 
Dutch migration to New Netherland was not a migration of churches but of 
individuals. It brought with it no pre-existing organization. The result- 
ing community was for a long time a fortuitous aggregation of traders, more 
at home on a ship’s deck than in the farm yard, and without that abiding in- 
terest in creating and sustaining homes which an agricultural community 
feels.’’ 

But just here it may properly be remarked that so soon as 
New Amsterdam became more than a mere trading post Dutch 
colonists came fully prepared to establish homes in all ways as 
comfortable and complete as those they had left in Holland, and 
that there was far more simple luxury among the Dutch in New 
Amsterdam than in the Puritan colonies of New England. 

It is of course out of the question to follow Mr. Fiske in his 
close, almost minute, study of the Dutch colony, its vicissitudes 
and growth, its capture by the English, etc., but we must stop as 
the notable Zenger trial in 1735, which the author notices with 
the care it deserves. It will be remembered that Zenger was 
charged, at the instance of Governor Crosby, smarting under the 
criticism of an opposition paper published by Zenger but gener- 
ally believed to have been edited by James Alexander, then the 
leading lawyer in New York, with ‘‘false, scandalous, mali- 
cious and seditious libels.’’ The defence was brilliantly con- 
ducted by Andrew Hamilton of Philadelphia, who appeared most 
unexpectedly to the prosecution, which, in arbitrarily disbarring 
Alexander and his partner, thought it had cleared the way for the 
conviction of Zenger. Hamilton made the point that to speak or 
publish the truth was no libel, and on this the verdict of acquital 
rested. The importance and bearing of the precedent then and so 
established is apparent. It was out of this trial that the well 
known saying ‘‘as smart as a Philadelphia lawyer’’ arose. : 

Even as Mr. Fiske goes back to look a little into Holland 
before following her traders and colonists to the New World, so 
also does he review the events and movements which led to the 
founding of the Quaker colony of Pennsylvania. Here do we 
find a very thoughtful discussion upon the origin of religious 
intolerance and persecution, both of which he traces back and 
likens to the habitual warfare among primitive tribes. Then, 
proceeding to apply this conclusion, he writes : 


‘*Now if we look at religious persecution from the point of view of 
modern society, it is easy tosee that itis an unmitigated evil. The evolution 
of a higher civilization can best be attained by allowing to individual. tastes, 
impulses, and capacities the freest possibly play. If you wish to produce a 
race of self-reliant, inventive, and enterprising Yankees, you must not begin 
by setting up a winnowing machine for picking out and slaughtering all the 
men and women who are bold enough to do their own thinking, and earnest 
enough to talk about it to others. Such an infernal machine was the Inqui- 
sition ; it weeded out the sturdiest plants and saved the weaker ones, thus 
lowering the average capacity of the people wherever it was in vigorous 
operation. Asa rule it has been persons of a progressive type who have be- 
come objects of persecution, and when they have fled from their native land 
they have added strength to the country that has received them.’’ 


After following William Penn through the Low Countries, 


etc., Mr. Fiske remarks upon the religion he taught. ‘‘It wasa 
renewal of Christ’s teaching that religion is an affair of the inner 
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soul and not of externals ; and there can be little doubt that the 
Christian ideal has been, on the whole, more perfectly realized 
among the Quakers than with any other sect of Christians.’’ The 
author properly attributes much of the early emigration from 
Germany to Pennsylvania to the knowledge of Penn, which re- 
sulted from his travels and preaching in Germany. Speaking 
briefly of ‘‘the so-called Scotch-Irish’’ and their real nationality, 
Mr. Fiske concludes with the statement that ‘‘those families which 
had been longest in Ireland had dwelt there but three genera- 
tions, so that there is surely some laxity of speech in calling 
them Irish without some qualifying adjective.’’ The fact is, 
however, that while these people had thus emigrated from the 
Scotch Lowlands and the English border counties to Ulster, 
there liad been a large movement from North Ireland to Scotland 
a few generations earlier. But of the influence these Scotch- 
Irish exerted when they had left Ireland, driven hence by the 
selfish and cruel British policy, and taken up their abode in 
America, Mr. Fiske shares the same opinion that most well in- 
formed men have expressed. He says, speaking of the spread of 
Irish Presbyterians through the Appelachian mountain country; 
‘In all these directions, thier sturdy population, distilled through 
the Pennsylvania dlembic, has formed the main strength of 
American democracy, and its influence upon American life has 
been manifold.’’ 

Whenever a proper occasion offers Mr. Fiske siezes it to 
correct the common belief that the Quakers were the only colon- 
ists who paid the Indians for land taken. Persuing this question 
one step further it seems probable that such transactions were 
regarded by the Indians as more in the nature of leases than sales, 
and indeed the white settlers in paying for land acted on the as- 
sumption that Indian ownership extended only to such “‘ land as 
they actualiy lived on and cultivated.’’ Beyond this they had 
only hunting rights, etc., and where there was a purchase of vast 
tracts it was a discharge of an easement of this nature that was 
paid for rather than the land. > 

* x 
* 
The Historial Novel of To-Day. 


From Kingdom to Colony, By MARY DEVEREUX. Illustrated. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Of late the American War of Independence seems to be the 
lamp around which the romancing moths of fiction flock, hoping 
to gather to themselves some of the reflected glory of that 
momentous period, Knowing how dear to every patriotic heart 
is anything relating to the birth of our nation, these wielders of 
the pen cater to the patriotic tastes of the American people and 
give to them numerous so-called historical novels, generally of 
indifferent calibre, that meet with a ready and warm reception. 
The habit is such a general one that we have come to be a little 
skeptical of all such romances, fearing and almost expecting to 
have our already sorely tried patience still further abused. The 
historical novel of the day requires but very little real history to 
carry it successfully before the lenient eyes of an over-indulgent 
public. About all that is necessary is for the author to remem- 
ber that the Declaration of Independence was signed on the 
fourth day of July, 1776, and that George Washington was the 
commander-in-chief of the Continental Army. ‘The writer having 
these two facts clearly in mind, may safely rely on the tolerant 


judgment of his countrymen to excuse other mistakes and inac- © 


curacies which they will readily put down to the forced hurry 
and worry of the poor author driven at a pace beyond his ability 
to sustain. Then it is so often the case, as to almost establish a 
rule, that the reader who is conversant with a history sadly 
abused by an author will overlook much more than he who, him- 
self ignorant, finds that the author has misled and deceived a trust- 
ing public. In the former case the reader feels a superiority of 
mind and knowledge so self-satisfying as to make him look with 
indulgent eyes upon the erring writer ; in the latter, no language 
is sufficiently strong or emphatic to describe his feeling toward 
the man who has abused his child-like and trusting confidence. 
Before coming to the book itself there is one other thing we 
cannot overlook with justice to ourselves or our readers. The 
habit such writers have, and one into which the present writer 
falls, of introducing Washington in season and out of season, 
and so prominently withal, has already gone too far, and cannot 
be too severely condemned. Every writer gives to the public a 
new and different Washington, and what is worse, such an inti- 
mate and familiar Washington that our ideal hero will soon be- 
come a broken and shattered idol. This and that author show 
us Washington at a given time and place, and everyone of them 
without the slightest hesitation puts words ard seatences into his 
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If we are to be- 
lieve them all we must recognize Washington as a many-sided 
man, a man of great love and of no love, a passionate and fiery 
man, a man calm under any and all circumstances, unruffled and 
unmoved, a man of the Gods, a man of the people, in fact a man 


mouth in a way that is positively disgusting. 


such as no mortal eye has ever seen—an impossible man. In one 
thing only are these romancers united, and that we are glad to 
note and praise them for, it is the universal opinion held of the 
singleness of purpose and lofty ambition that inspired and sus- 
tained this greatest of Americans. One and all bear witness to 
his unselfish and noble patriotism, his absolute lack of all ambi- 
tion other than that of serving his country and his fellowmen, 
his divine faith that sustained the drooping courage of his country- 
men when the way seemed darkest and hope lay dying. How 
pefsons believing all this can bring themselves to putting words 
into the mouth of such a man, we cannot understand. They 
should know that by so doing they belittle the man they desire 
to elevate, that they are helping others to destroy the real Wash- 
ington and assisting them in building up a new. If such would 
but think, we are sure they would not continue in a work that 
can only result in the distruction of a people’s love for such a 
noble and beautiful man as Washington was. That Miss Dever- 
eux has conceived a splendid and truly great Washington, does 
not affect our remarks; the principle is altogether vicious and 
wrong. 

As a story we have seldom met one so thoroughly delightful. 
It is a sweet, true tale of good, strong, noble and loving men and 
women. It is not what we would call a strong story, but is one 
that should, and very likely will, get much closer to the hearts of 
the people than many a stronger and more pretentious work, and, 
if we guess aright, is destined to meet with a warm reception 
from a constantly widening circle of friends. It is a book that 
we readily make a friend of and will be treasured and enjoyed as 
such. Asa love story, or we should say of two love stories, it 
is sweet and true, cleverly drawn to life and not too highly col- 
ored. Of the characters themselves we care not to speak 
other than of the English soldier, Kyrle Southern, who is decid- 
edly original and unique. We do not remember ever having met 
with such a curious make-up before, and we extend to the author 
our hearty congratulations, only we are sorry that the heroine 
could not have loved the stable and ever faithful Hugh Knollys. 

Miss Devereux has a true and sincere love for the town of 
Marblehead, its traditions and its sturdy citizens. We quote 
the closing sentence of the book. ‘‘ And down the long vista of 
years between their day and our own, the hallowed memory of 
their loyalty shines out as do the lights of the old town over the 
night sea, whose waves sing for its heroes a fitting requiem.’’ 


ae 
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The Amusing Side of Travel. 


The Unchanging East. By ROBERT BARR. Intwo volumes. Boston: 


L. C. Page & Co. $3 00. 

Robert Barr has hitherto been known in the field of fiction. 
Here he makes a considerable departure, and yet there is some- 
what about the work before us that suggests the novel, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say the sustained and living interest a 
good romance should possess. Certain it is that he has produced 
a travel book offering plenty of amusing incident and lively humor, 
but in which there is probably less information than the average 
reader could wish and might expect. The book is, in reality, a racy 
account of a particular tour, beginning in the Manchester Canal and 
conducted via Gibraltar to Tunis, Malta, Egypt and the historic 
ground bordering the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. Into 
his description of this trip the anthor throws a good deal of per- 
sonality, all of which tends to make entertaining reading. And 
we are not a little inclined to believe that it was with deliberate 
intention that descriptions of places and their inhabitants have 
been cut rather short, for we read certain allusions to the ‘‘ En- 
cyclopzedia Brittanica’’ and how a judicious use of it can be made 
to ‘‘throw a glamour of learning over articles written about 
travel,’’ that might lead one to believe that the author actually 
prefers his readers to seek dry facts in this never-failing source of 
learning and to look to him only for the trappings necessary to 
dress up prettily the information so obtained and to confer upon 
ita sort of reality. And here is as fitting a place as any to intro- . 
duce a scrap that is worthy of the author and his funny vein. 
Referring to a certain story which he now quotes verbatim, Mr. 
Barr says: 


‘**T stole itand then sold the looted goods to magazines in America and 
England for enough money to pay my expenses to Baalbec and back. Thus 
do unscrupulous, so-called authors make one hand wash the other. Like 


; 
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all plagiarisis, I carefully concealed the fact that I got the germ of the story 
from Michael M. Alouf, but now, when it is too late for him to get out an 
injunction against me, I cheerfully acknowledge the source of my alleged 
inspiration.” 

How the old Egyptians managed to handle and place the huge 
blocks of stone that enter into the construction of the Pyra- 
mids is a question which has perplexed the modern world ever 
since it emerged from the darkness of the past. Speaking of the 
stones of Baalbec, Mr. Barr solves the problem, and, as his re- 
marks on this point serve as a fair illustration of the general 
trend of his work throughout these volumes, we transcribe them : 


**My own theory is that those great builders knew much more about 
science than we do. For many centuries we have merely been re-discov- 
ering what China knew thousands of years ago. We are able to-day to 
reverse the eiectrical current, making it positive or negative at will, causing 
it to attract or repel. It seems plausible, then, that the ancients knew how to 
reverse the attraction of gravitation. No other force that we know of pulls 
the one way all the time. It is more than likely that the foreman of a 
quarry, instead of attempting to hitch a hundred thousaad men to the block, 
would say to one of his workers: 

*** Johnny, the boys are shouting for more brick at the walls ; just take 
this stone down to them, will you ?’ 
; “Then Johnny would pull the lever that reversed the current of gravita- 
tion as faras that stone was concerned, and would gently push it down to 
the wall of the city, asking ihe masons where they would have it placed.”’ 


The picture Mr. Barr draws of Turkish officialdom is well done 
—we think the best in the work, as it is certainly the most sub- 
stantial. ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ he says, ‘‘ is popularly supposed to be- 
long to the Turks, but it really belongs to the tourist agencies, 
and there are so many of them that competition is exceedingly 
bitter.’’ No notice of these volumes would be complete that did 
not mention their tasteful and appropriate get-up, and the many 
fine reproductions from photographs. which well and beautifully 
illustrate the text. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 
A Tangled Web, By WALTER RAYMOND. 
McClure Co. §1.25. 

Across the water this book is issued under the title of ‘‘ No 
Soul Above Money,’’ and the author could not have done better 
by the inscription, for it is a full resume of the story in a nut- 
shell. We are sorry arrangements could not have been made by 
which the author could have secured the right to use the English 
title in America, for his second choice is about as inane and un- 
meaning as could well be. Probably Mr, Raymond considers 
Americans too good to be tempted by such a sordid story as this 
one is, and therefore sought to confuse and mislead them into 
reading his production by a meaningless designation. After all 
this affects the merits of the book but slightly, The story is still 
another one of the numerous tales of ‘man’s consuming passion 
for this world’s goods. Mr. Raymond goes by the old saying 
‘*that the love of money is the root of all evil,’’ From this he 
works out quite a plausable case, telling us how the desire for 
riches led from robbery to murder and finally to the gallows’ 
As might he expected the story is far from a pleasant one, but of 
its kind bids fair to wina high place. Throughout, the narrative 
is mainly hard and cruel with here and there touches of kindly 
thought and action, which, however, only serve to intensify our 
previous gloomy impression, As a character sketch this book is 
of unquestioned strength and ability. Mr. Raymond is deep and 
thoughtful, though decidedly cynical student of human nature, 
and it is with evident relish that he gives publicity to his opinions 
and ideas. It seems most unfortunate that this really talented 
writer should abandon himself to such morbid views, but inas- 
much es he himself will be the real sufferer, it is with the eyes of 
pity rather than those of censure that we read his book. Poor 
man, life must indeed be unsatisfactory and all pleasure stale and 
unwholesome that you have such a poor opinion of your fellows! 
Undue suffering has embittered our author’s life and warped his 
judgment of men and things, but a few short years may show 
him the error of his ways and then hope will take the place of 
despondency;, faith enter the heart of the unbeliever and the joys 
of life return once more to bless. Now that we have warned the 
reader what toexpect we would urge him by all means to read 
the story carefully, for in it be cannot fail to find wuch of de- 
cided interest and real benefit ina negative way. Asa preventa- 
tive of crime we would prescribe this story to the downhearted 
and distressed individuals who are beginning to waver in their 
faith in man and man’s honesty, and bid them remember that 
after all honesty is the best policy. 
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The Voyage of the ** Pulo Way.’ By CARLTON Dawe. Illustrated. New 


York: R. F. Fenno & Co. §1.25. 

It is most refreshing in these days of humdrum and matter 
of fact existence to find something newin the way of romance 
and story. Originality, always to be commended, is most wel- 
come to the satiated novel reader, accustomed to a mere repeti- 
tion of matter, if not of word, in the prolific field of modern 
fiction. Inthe book before us our author makes quite a bold 
and catching departure. He introduces a modern pirate to such 
good effect that the old timers of the Captain Kidd period fade 
from mind and eye. Surely the hold-up and scuttling of a great 
ocean liner and the murder of all on board, save tle heroine of 
the tale, bya mixed gang of gentlemen seamen makes a unique 
picture! Our author deserves success for his rare courage and 
determination in casting adrift from the usual moorings of the 
story teller. While of no exceptional strength the story, we are 
free to say, isa good one of its kind. 


FF 
The King’s Lyrics. Selected and arranged by Fitz Roy CARRINGTON. 
Illustrated. New York: R.H. Russel. 75c. 


This most unique collection of a hundred odd poems, written 
by about twenty-seven poets, kings, statesmen, knights, heroes, 
lovers, minstrels, etc., covering the famous period of English 
literature, still known as the ‘‘ Drayton period,’’ from 1563-1674, 
in that great Elizabethan age, will surely be a welcome guest to 
many who are interested in the days of James I, Charles I and 
the great poets, who adorned their reigns. Many will claim that 
humble creatures have no right to criticise kings, by the right of 
the gods, and perhaps it is unnecessary to do so, since the view of 
many a king at a different age differs so vastly from the time in 
which we live and from the view we take of things to-day. How- 
ever, this book is one of grand poetry. While selections of every 
kind have been chosen, making a mixture such as few druggists 
would venture to compound, we are, nevertheless, permitted to 
comfort ourselves with the sweetest songs of Robert Herrick, per- 
haps the finest and greatest song-writer the English race has ever 
produced ; with the fine odes of George Herbert ; with the lovely 
outpourings of James Graham, the ‘‘ quaint king-singer,’’ and of 
the great patriot Michael Drayton, whose ballad of Agincourt 
alone is a worthy monument to himself and the English nation. 
There is, indeed, much of real, genuine poetry to be found in 
this peculiarly arranged, old-fashioned little volume, and, this 
being drawn from the flowery garden of old English literature 
with its ravishing varieties, and since there are undoubtedly many 
who feel as deeply interested in the productions of those days as 
in modern poetry, and since poetry is poetry at any and all times, 
we are sure this little volume will make friends. 

In most of the extracts modern spelling has been adopted, ex- 
cepting where it seemed to become a greater loss than gain, as in 
such cases as Herbert and Drayton, where the old form has been 
retained. The illustrations are deserving of special mention, as is 
also the print and the peculiarly attractive style in which the vol- 
ume is gotten up, in imitation of books of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, all of which certainly adds to the attractiveness 
of the little volume. 


The National Music of America and Its Sources. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


We are at once attracted to this beautiful book by the cover 
tastefully decorated in white and gold, and when once we have 
glanced over the pages within we are willing and happy captives. 
What makes the book particularly fascinating to the ordinary indi- 
vidual whose musical education has been somewhat neglected, is 
that the book is in no sense technical, but written to reach the 
mass of our people. No one need have the slightest fear that 
this book will be above his comprehension or past his understand- 
ing, for the object our author had always in view was to give to 
the world a popular history of the origin and growth of Ame- 
rica’s most famous national songs. While Mr. Elson never talks 
over the heads of his audience he has done his work with a care- 
ful research and devotion to accurate detail that is a real pleasure 
tosee. His book should certainly find its way into the home of every 
American who loves his country’s history as told in music and 
song. Since the Spanish war there has been a marked increase 
in the outward show of patriotism and love of country, and with 
this naturally follows an increased desire to become rgore familiar 
with the songs and music that stirred our soldiers and sailors of 
every generation to further and greater exertions. The best that 
is in a nation will always shine forth in its national music and 
song. Music reaches the heart of man in a way that words can- 
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not ; inspiring and thrilling like an electric current, appealing in 
a way almost holy. Therefore he who would make himself alto- 
gether familiar with a people’s history must also make himself 
conversant with the music and song that has been their solace in 
misfortune and defeat, their delight in victory and success. 

Mr. Elson’s account of the origin of our national anthem, 
‘The Star-spangled Banner,’’ will prove, we are sure, of general 
interest. 


‘* We now come to the national melody which is dearest to the Ameri- 
can heart, and, as usual, we find many statements that will not bear the 
test of investigation, and the customary doubt as to who the composer may 
have been. Richard Grant White’s statement that it is an old French tune 
has not been substantiated. The earliest form in which we find the melody 
of ‘ The Star-spangled Banner’ is in the guise of an English drinking-song, 
entitled ‘To Anacreon in Heaven.’ The author is in possession of an old 
copy of this, which gives the above title, and also calis it ‘A Celebrated 
Jolly Song,’ but presents the name of neither composer nor author. The 
music has been ascribed to Dr. Samuel Arnold (1739-1802), composer to 
His Majesty's Chapel, and also to John Staflord Smith as a transcriber from 
the ‘old French air’ aforesaid. The words are attributed to Ralph Tom 
linson, who was, in the last half of the eighteenth century, president of the 
Anacreontic Society of London, a wild Bacchanalian club which held its 
meetings at the ‘Crown and Anchor’ in the Strand. The date of the 
drinking song may be placed between 1770 and 1775. Probably at about 
the time that liberty had its birth in America, the tune which was to become 
the chief song of freedom had its inception, in England. The above 
examples may be sufficient to prove that Francis Scott Key must have been 
absolutely familiar with the melody when he wrote ‘The Star spangled 
Banner.’ We have shown definitely that the tune of ‘ The Star spangled 
Banner’ was known to all patriotic Americans, from 1798 ; we have shown 
that it had become customary to write patriotic poems to the tune ; we 
have proved that the Baltimore American, which received the poem almost 
immediately after its completion, stated that it was to be sung to the melody 
of ‘Anacreon in Heaven.’ Its melody is by no means an ideal one for 
chorus singing, but its great associations and its lofty words have forever 
endeared it to the American heart, and, until some native composer has 
given us a more practicable tune, ‘ The Star-spangled Banner’ will justly 
remain the national air of our country, and every patriot’s breast will 
throb responsive to its tones.” 

* 
The Territorial Acquisitions of the United States. By EDWARD BICKNELL. 
Boston: Small Maynard & Co. 50 cents. 

A readable and comprehensive historical sketch of the terri- 
torial acquisitions of the United States, beginning in 1787 with 
the segregation from the states to the nation of what was known 
as the ‘‘ Northwestern Territory,’’ and coming down to date, 
reviewing in chronological order the several purchases and 
cessions of territory that have occurred. Throughout the book 
Mr. Bicknell has confined himself very strictly to recounting facts 
relating the causes which led up to each accession to our national 
domain and the way in which each new piece came under the 
Federal authority and was embodied into the nation. He ref:ains 
from expressing himself one way or the other upon the question 
of extraneous possessions, but, referring to our taking Hawaii, 
the Philippines, etc., remarks ‘‘ the departure from all our tradi- 
tions which such annexation involves.’’ Nevertheless, the fact 
that the author does not obtrude his personal views, stating 
merely historical facts and leaving the reader to draw his own 
conclusions, is the feature which distinguishes this little work 
from all others on the subject that have so far come to our atten- 
tion. It is, too, much the best short presentation of the subject 
that we have seen. 

** 
Drives and Puts, By WALTER CAMP AND LILLIAN Brooks. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 

Golf it would seem has come to stay. A few years ago 
when the Scotch game was first introduced in America the 
claim of its exponents that it would in a few years be the 
game of the upper classes was received with considerable doubt 
and much good natured chaff and banter. To-day these claims 
have been borne out, witness the innumerable and constantly 
growing numbers of golf fiends, men and women in every 
secton of the country. We are glad to see the deep seated 
popularity of the game as it is taking out into the open air 
and sunshine many men and more particularly women, who 
would not otherwise exercise their lazy and torpid bodies. As 
far as this book of golf stories goes there is little to be said. The 
stories by Walter Camp, of Yale fame, and Lillian Brooks are 
simple and unassuming, rather indifferently done on the whole, 
and will not add to the literary glory of the authors. 
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General Introduction to the Old Testament. The Text. By WILLIAM 
ee GREEN, D. D. LL. D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

1.50. 

A book bearing on its face undeniable signs of deep study 
and careful research is this, Dr, Green’s last book. Our author, 
as professor of Oriental and Old Testament Literature in the 
Princeton Theological Seminary and as the author of several 
books treating of the subject of which he is a recognized master, 
is already well known among Biblical students who think and 
work for themselves. Those who are conversant with the Old 
Testament and who desire to keep informed on the progress of 
thought and research in that direction will do well to make 
themselves acquinted with this volume. 

To such the book will be an interesting and pleasant study, 
and we feel sure Dr. Green's efforts will be appreciated to the 
full by those men capable of following him intelligently through 
the discourse. Those who have not mastered the subject will 
hesitate before plunging between the covers of this volume. Itis 
a book of something less than two hundred pages all told, but to 
the unitiated it means hours and days of careful and perhaps 
painful study ere the sun of intelligence break through the dense 
clouds of ignorance. The volume is nicely printed with stable 
binding and carries a splendid and comprehensive index and table 
of contents. . 


IN THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Needless to say the feature of the January A/cClure’s is Dr. 
Watson’s ‘‘ Life of the Master.’’ While an introduction and 
prologue to this work appeared in the previous number, the story 
really begins in this. A more beautiful conception of the birth 
of Christ, more delicately and touchingly expressed we have 
never seen. Further, Dr. Watson puts emphasis on Christian 
virtues and true Christian ideals in a way to make one think and 
to cause the cheeks to burn and the heart to palpitate if one has 
fallen short of them. The eight colored illustrations given in 
this issue are very realistic. Other leading articles are: ‘' Blaine 
and Conklin and the Republican Convention of 1880,’’ by Hon. 
George S. Boutwell ; ‘‘ The ‘Constellation’ in the War With 
France,’’ by Rev. C. T. Brady ; with the usual fair sprinkling of 
short stories. In the most friendly spirit we suggest that it 
would be well to place a limit on the amount of advertising car- 
ried. There is such a thing as overloading with advertisements. 
This is displeasing to the generality of readers, and even if it 
does not directly militate against the popularity of the magazine 
or paper so smothered, it does lower its value to the individual 
advertiser. 


* 


The current number of A7zns/ee’s magazine contains a highly 
interesting article on ‘‘Some New Zealand Scenes,’’ by Henry 
D. Lloyd, well-known as the author of ‘‘ Wealth vs. Common- 
wealth,’’ the most terrible and conclusive exposure of trust 
methods and felonies that has been written. The present article 
gives some idea of what Mr. Lloyd has seen and found in New 
Zealand, being about equally divided between natural scenery 
and the governmental methods which, as is well known, have 
been more radically progressive and successful than anywhere 
else in the world. This article, while scarcely more than a 
synopsis, is one well worth reading. Others are: ‘‘ The 
Women Legislators of Colorado ;’’ ‘‘ Communistic Experiments 
in the United States;’’ ‘‘ Trade of the Mississippi;’’ and, 
‘*Just What South Africa Is.’’ The chief story is a serial by 
Brig.-Gen. Charles King. The illustrations are many, but there 
is plenty of room for their improvement. 

* 

Mind for January comes as usual, full of solid food for 
mature minds and quiet digestion. The leading article, entitled 
‘* The Omnipotence of Human Life,’’ is an address by Professor 
George D. Herron before the Christian societies of Iowa College. 
The large clear type and good paper used in this magazine give 
it an attractive appearance. 

* 
* 

The ability of Col. G. B. M. Harvey to secure the services 
of the foremost men in every field of discussion appropriate to 
the purpose of the North American Review seems to grow by ex- 
ercise, and, like each of its predecessors under his editorship, the 
January number gives unmistakable proof that the Review now 
possesses resources beyond the reach of most other magazines in 
the country. Seldom has any periodical presented such an aggre- 
gation of distinguished names as dignifies its title-page, and the 
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Write to Wanamaker’s whenever 
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Books. 


Whatever is of standard 


worth in literature, whatever 
is of interest in current litera- 
ture, makes a short cut to our 
counters from the printing 
press. Whatever your intel- 
lectual need in a literary way 
you'll satisfy it here always 
at prices that you'll say are 
right. 
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Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Mil 
ais, 316 Llustrations, 2 vols., $7.50 

Rubens, His Life and Work, by Emile 
Michel, 2 vols., $15. 

Pompeii, Its Life and Art, by August 
Mau, $5.40, 

Homes and Haunts of the Pilgrim Fath 
ers, by Alex. Mackennal, colored frontis 
plece, 92 illustrations, $9. Limited edition 
bound in vellum, $13.50 

Child Life in Colonial Days, by Alice 
Morse Earle, $1.00. 

Hits at Politics, a Book of Cartoons, by 
W. A. Rogers, quarto, $2.60. 

Life and Character, 50 drawings, by W. 
r. Smedley, $3.75. 

Herrick'’s Poems, selections, with draw 
ings, by Edwin A. Abbey, $3. 

Rome, by Schoener, edited by Mrs. Bell 
(N. D'Anvers), 200 Illustrations, $9.40. 

Their Silver Wedding Journey, by W. D 
Howells, 2 vols., $3.75. 

Saints in Art, by Clara Erskine Clement, 
33 illustrations, $1.50 

Christ in Art, by Joseph Lewis French, 
33 Ulustrations, $1.50. 

Famous Violinists, by Henry C. Lahee, 
33 illustrations, $1.10. 

National Music of America, by Louis C 
Elson, illustrated, $1.10 
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Selling paper by the pound 
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subjects treated of are those upon which intelligent Americans 
now desire information. As in the December number, an ex- 
traordinary amount of space is devoted to the South African war, 
a subject which holds a first place in the thought of the civil- 
ized world at the present moment. Under the general title of 
‘The War for an Empire,’’ five articles, presenting the views 
and forecasts of distinguished persons of various nationalities, 
deal with as many aspects of that general topic. Other articles 
of special interest are: ‘A Filipino Appeal to the American 
People,’ by Apolinario Mabini, formerly Prime Minister in 
Aguinaldo’s Cabinet ; ‘‘ Congress and Parliament, a Contrast,’’ 
by Sydney Brooks; and ‘‘ The Erie Canal and Transportation,’’ 
by E. P. North. 
ok 

After the publication of the January number the American 
edition of the /a// Mall magazine will be discontinued. It is 
scarcely surprising that the magazine did not prove a success, 
for, outside of the illustrations, there was little about it that ap- 
pealed to the American public, accustomed as it is to periodicals 
of the highest excellence. The publishers hope that the English 
edition will hold the large number of readers gained in this 
country by the American issue. 


* 

‘The Man With the Hoe, and Other Poems,’’ by Edwin 
Markham, will be presented in England shortly in a copyright 
edition by Gay & Bird. 


Stevenson's ‘‘ Letters’’ are selling in their fifth edition at 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Other books published by the same 
house have also gone into new editions. Page’s ‘‘ Santa ‘Claus’ 
Partner’’ is in its third; Van Dyke’s ‘‘ Fisherman’s Luck,’’ in 
its second ; J. C. Harris’ ‘‘ Aunt Minervy Anne,’’ in its third, 
while Richard Harding Davis’ ‘‘ Lion and Unicorn’’ has re- 
cently passed into its fourth. 


Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Few short journeys are more interesting than a trip to 
Washington, the nation’s capital; and such trips can be made 
most satisfactorily by participating in the three-day personally- 
conducted tours of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Besides the ad- 
vantages in rates secured, the absolute freedom from care, and 
the general comfort and convenience afforded, an extended expe- 
rience and familiarity with the city enables the Tourist Agents 
of this company to visit the various points of interest with the 
least confusion and delay and at the most opportune moments, 
thus insuring an economy of time not otherwise attainable. 

The next tour of the season leaves Thursday, January 18. 
Round-trip rate, covering railroad transportation for the round 
trip, hotel accommodations and guides, $14.50 from New York, 
$13.50 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. These 
rates cover accommodations for two days at the Arlington, Nor- 
mandie, Riggsor Ebbitt House. For accommodations at Willard’s, 
Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side 
trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point Comfort and Nor- 
folk at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good tor ten days, with special hotel rates after 
expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn, or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General Pass- 
enger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Advt. 


Washington 


Old Mexico.—Twenty-three Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 
special personally-conducted tour through Old Mexico by Special 
Pullman train of Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Sleeping, Compartment 
and Observation cars, to leave New York and Philadelphia Feb- 
ruary 12, visiting all the principal points of interest in the 
‘‘Land of Montezuma,’’ and spending five days in the City of 
Mexico. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses, $300 
from all points on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents; Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, N. Y.; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad street, Newark. N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md. ; Colin Studds, Pas- 
senger Agent, Southeastern District, Washington, D. C. ; Thos. 
E. Watt, Passenger Agent, Western District, Pittsburg, Pa. ; or 





The Ultimate has... 
w Been Attained 


No further improvement can possibly 
be made. 

The new contract of the Penn Mutual 
contains the following clause : 

‘* This Policy ts absolutely incontesta- 

ble from date of issue for any cause, ex- 
cept non-payment of premium.”’ 
Which means simply this: Every re- 
striction, every condition, save one—the 
payment of premium—has been elimi- 
nated from the contract, making it a sim- 
ple promise to pay. 

The Penn Mutual Contract also 

Guarantees. 


ist. 4 Cash Surrender Value, or 


2d. A Loan equal in amount to the 
cash value, or 


3d. /avtended Insurance for the /%// 
amount of /o/icy, without dhe 
Request of the policy-holder, or 
4th. A Paid-up Policy. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


921-23-25 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Paris Exposition. 


Persons intendiag to visit the 
Paris Exposition should 
without delay, not only the ecean 
passage, but the hotel accommoda 
tions in Paris, for more people are 
planning to go than can be accom- 
modated. We can provide every- 
thing from the time of leaving New 
York until the return, or only the 
ocean passage and the accommoda- 
tions in Paris. Circulars on applica- 
tion. 


Raymond & Whitcomb, 


Philadelphia: 1005 Chestnut Street. 


engage 





CANADIAN — 


PACIFIC RAILWAY 
THE PACIFIC EXPRESS 


Every day except Sunday to all 
points in the Canadian and Uni- 
ted States Northwest. Passing 
through Banff and the Pictur- 
esque Rockies. Luxurious Sleep- 
ing and Drawing Room Cars. 


Connecting at Vancouver with 
the steamers of the famous ‘‘Em- 
press Line’ for China, Japan and 
the Philippines. Also with the 
Canadian Australian Line for the 
Hawaiian Islands and Australia. 

For rates and Descriptive Pam- 
phlets apply to 


E. V. SKINNER, G. E. A. 


353 Broadway, New York City. 


H. FicMIURTRIE, 
629-631 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 
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W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Adut 


address Geo. 
Philadelphia. — 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington.— 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Six-Day Tour via 


The first of the present series of personally-conducted tours 
to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia on Sat- 
urday, February 3. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route in both 
directions, transfers of passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, and 
carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every necessary expense 
for a period of six days—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other stations. 


Old Point Comfort Only. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at that place, and 
good to return direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York ; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia.—Advt 


Health for Ten Cents. 


the bowels and kidneys act naturally, de- 
headache, biliousness and constipation. 


make 
cure 


Advt. 


Cascarets 
stroy microbes, 
All druggists 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Is IN THEE. A Series of Practical Essays on the Under- 
Use of the Higher Spiritual F aculties. By Harriet B. 
Bradbury. Pp. 86. New York: Alliance Publishing Co. 75¢c. 


Vorcks OF BARTH AND HEAVEN. By B. Bradbury. 
New York: Alliance Publishing Co. 

AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. By Edgar Stanton Maclay. 
519. Illustrated. “New York: D,. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 

THk WHITE TERROR. A Romance of the French Revolution and After. 
Translated from the Provencal of Felix Gras. By Catharine A. Jan- 
vier. Pp. 437. New York: D. Appleton & Co. §1.50. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LyRIcs. Selected and edited with an 

. Schelling. Pp. 314. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.25. 

THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL PRo- 
ject. By George Washington Ward. Pp. 113. Baltimore. Md. : 
Johns Hopkins Press. 50c. 


LIGHT THAT 
standing and 


THE 


Harriet 
1oc. 


Pp. 5. 


A HISTORY oF Pp. 


A Book or 
introduction by Felix E 


THE BARNSTORMER’S COMPANION. Being a little Book of Ballads Designed 
for Recitation. By M. F. Carey. Pp. 64. Albany, N. Y.; | Knicker- 
bocker Music Co. 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS. By Hendryk Sienkiewicz. Authorized and 


unabridged translation from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. First half. 
Pp. 412. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. §1.00. 
WHAT SAY THE SCRIPTURES ABoUT OUR LORD'S RETURN. Pp. 67. Alle- 


Pa.: Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society. 


OvR Fac, Colonial and National, with Historical Sketch of 
Betsy Ross. By Addie Guthrie Weaver. Pp. 96. With 
Chicago: A. G. Weaver. 


gheny, Toc. 


THE STORY OF 
the Quakeress, 
colored illustrations. 


a 














Driving Lamp 





IT ts the onl y pertest one 
IT throws ail the 1, straight abead 
from 200 to 


IT looks like a Teseainthes headlight. 
fe es a clear white ans. 
rns kerosene (Coal Oil) 


it will ia blow nor jar out 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT 
SPECIAL OFFER, oa send A to us and we will send 


book describing our lamp, and will agree to send you one single lamp or 
a pair at our wholesale price (very much less than the retail price). 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 


EsTaBLISHED 1840. 
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THE AMERICAN. 


-- 10th VEAR.. 


Correspondence and Oral lessons in 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, Etc. 
The Kirschbaum School of Languages 
1453 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Translation into and from all languages. 
Typewriting in all languages Circulars mailed 


=— 





CANDY CATHARTIC 








CATARRH 
BLANCHARD'S 


ANTISEPTIC CATARRH POWDER 


And Blanchard's Catarrh Jelly is an 
excellent treatment. 


Endorsed by Physicians and recommended 
by Editors of Leading Periodicals. 

Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis and Irritation of the 
Alr Passage. Is also of great value in 
Croup and Inflammation of the Larynx. 


HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER 


Testimonials: 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 2, 1808. 
“I ordered from you a few weeks ago an 
Inhaler outfit. It helped me wonderfully. 
l went home two weeks ago and found my 
son suffering from Catarrh, so | gave him 
my Inhaler. 1 want you to send me an- 
other one. Find enclosed postage for same. 
I believe it will cure me.” 
W. D. DAVIDSON, 906 Market Street. 
Ogden, Utah, Oct. 18, 1808. 
“I have received your Inhaler and find 
that it gives positively good service.’ 
WILLIAM GLASMAN, 
Kiitor The Standard, 
New Whatcom, Wash., Jan. 22, 1809. 
‘Having used your Inbaler and Catarrh 
Cure, 1 think it is helping me more than 
anything Il ever took before. I have per- 
suaded two of my friends to let me send 
for them, too. This place out here is the 
worst I ever saw for Catarrh. The climate 
is so damp and there are only a few peo- 
ple who do not have some form of Catarrh. 
‘Lhanking you once more, I remain.” 
MISS A. WALLACE. 


Price of Complete Outtit, Postpaid $1.00, 


Every box contains a guarantee to be as 
represented, to cure Catarrh, or money re 


funded to purchaser. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Get two of your friends to 
order with you, remit us $2.00 
end we will mail you one 
BLANCHARD MFG CO. 
Dep't. 199. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
When writing mention THE AMERICAN 


SOON oe cv ccnccesccencucosscese 
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THE COMPOUND - + 
OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


Without doubt, a remedy for diseases 
incurable by the use of drugs would be of 
incalculable value. Does such a remedy 
exist? We answer confidently, Yes. For 
further information , f most convinc- 
ing, send for book o , free, or 
call and see us. Skillful physicians in 
attendance to give attention to every case 
brought to their notice, either personally 
or by letter. Consultation free. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard Street, - Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN'S 
SPECIAL CLUBS. 


It is highly important that all straight 
Populist papers shall obtain the largest pos- 
sible circulations. To heip secure this we 
have made special arrangements which en- 
able you to get the leading papers at the 
very minimum cost. 

‘tbe regular subscription price of The 
American is $2.00 per annum. We now offer 
to send it, together with any one of the fol- 
lowing bBamed papers, for the amount 
stated opposile the name of each paper re- 
spectively, to wit:—with 








THE REP “ppt TATIVE (ignatius 
Dommelly) ..ccoese seccecsseccnes 1.50 
THE SVL WEEN MERCURY (Mil- 
tom Park): ..cccccccccsccsesesscess 
THE gh WORLD (Paul J. s 
UIE a'n 6 vans -ceaueséHtpweneense 
THR DALTON HERALD—Ga. (J. A. 
MOGemRamer) 2000 cocccccscssece * 5S 
GEORGIA TRIBUNE (W. J. Henning) 1.40 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS—Mo. 
(W. O. AtKeSOM) ..ccccccocccccess 2. 
THE PEOVLLE'S MESSENGER 5 
(Prank Burkitt) .....cccecscescees 1.55 
Another Offer. 
We will send THE AMERICAN and 


THE REPRESENTATIVE (ignatius Don- 
neily’s paper), togetber with any one of the 
following named papers, for the amount 
stated opposite the — of each paper re- 
spectively, to wit:—w't 
LHE ~ * ameaont MERCURY —., 
POPk) .ccccccee cosscesccccccccces 
THE MissOviti WORLD (Paul J. : 
DIKOD) 2... .c0ce secccecececcesces 
THE DALTON HERALD—Ga. (J. A. 
Bodenhamer) ........ 
GEORGIA TRIBUNE (W. J. Henning) 2.10 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS—Mo. 2.00 


THE AMERICAN 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY 
THE DALTON HERALD \ 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS 
club of ten 
THE AMERICAN, for one year 


Other Combinations. 
THE MISSOURI WORLD 
THE AMERICAN 
THE AMERICAN, for six months | 
club of five, 
club of five, 
club of ten 








ill the People Eat or Starve, 
Beg or Demand ? 





Che Cable is Spread, 


True reformers must, can, should contribute this much. Mafl 
five one-cent stamps to Dr. H. B. Fay, 41 Washington Ave. S., 


Minneapolis, M 
ll t ~ ‘little book, with argum 
anes National and State Plans of Orga. 


elub. You will 


Organtarion with FULL 

Pl Organ on. 

TIONS FOR FORMING CLU 

DIREC ens pipe eo tod wil also gh blank 
recei 








for use of your 


views 0 every voter of every 


‘political party in your precinct. Every voter will ve — 

Your Nicke! will save true men aotherwise lost. There has never been vac like 
ome. No political method rd poy w bony pee 1. = befits fits the onl on Rees 
as ever offered our va ghts a united ive 

ve erty, equa id nctking van re 


these goods e a 
sist it. It is suitable for any sta 
- Will you, in 1900, be one Of the pro 
sounded the death-warrant, { in my ? precinct, of 
bearing two different names, 


same machine 


no promise it does not 


ud espoge who can say, “It was my nickel that first 
both old party machines, 


or rather of the 








